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sesses, or whether it is to be received as a gift, to which 
nothing can be added and from which nothing can be sub- 
tracted. 

& 


Many of our readers will remember the sermon preached 
by Rev. P. W. Clayden before the National Conference 
at Saratoga over twenty years ago. He has recently died, 
and was buried at Highgate Cemetery February 24. He 
was intensely interested in the American Civil War and in 
the process of reconstruction in this country. Although he 
was. an ardent Unitarian and long settled in Unitarian 
churches, he was also by nature a journalist, and for many 
years was one of the editors of the London Dazly News. He 
was always ready to greet Americans in London; and the 
present writer recalls with warm gratitude a hospitality 
which went beyond the demands of denominational fellow- 
ship, and made his house a home where the welcome was 
unstinted. 


Great Souls. 


Great men and women are needed. They can be pro- 
duced when they are wanted. There is enough of the ma- 
terial out of which great souls are made already born into 
the world. We do not need to go into elaborate schemes of 
selection and breeding in order to produce characters of any 
required type. That which is done by automatic processes 
in periods of great stress and trial can be done with rational 
and deliberate purpose whenever the community knows what 
it wants and is ready to demand it. When a community 
wants great captains of industry, they appear. When it 
makes money-getting a prime object in life, money-getters 
develop astonishing skill and sagacity, When the commu- 
nity demands mechanical genius and the faculty of inven- 
tion, wonderful inventors appear. Whatever the world wants 
in the way of great men and women it can have, if it wants 
them enough and makes its wants known. 

Now in any department of human welfare the appearance 
of a dozen great men and women would work a revolution. 
Things that merely happen do not greatly affect the course 
of human progress.. Combination and dissolution, organiza- 
tion and anarchy, devices for the betterment of human life, 
and indifference to them succeed each other, and little per- 
manent good or evil results. But let a few, a very few, high- 
minded men and women appear and take a hand in any 
movement, and a change occurs. There is a new atmos- 
phere, new forces are at work, power is generated; and 
things move on toward better ends, 

If for the next ten years all parents, ministers, teachers, 
and others whose business it is to attend to the quality of 
growing human life should have fixed in their minds as the 
one most important end of-all their labors the discovery 
and the training of the boys and girls who are fitted to do 
the world’s best work, they could accomplish more in this 
time than any parliament, or congress, or sovereign. We 
have for all good ends schemes without number,— schemes, 
plans, projects, organizations, committees, all intended to do 
something, to bring something to pass, to make something 
happen, when what we need always and everywhere is a 
few great men and women. 

In ancient Judea they were looking for, hoping for, and 
praying for the advent of a great soul who should be the 
leader and the saviour of his race. The desire, the hope, 
the expectation, produced great men and women whose 
names are immortal. In ancient Greece they loved beauty 
and wisdom and strength, they longed to see them incarnated 
in men and women. Therefore, Greece produced great souls 
vastly out of proportion to the number of its citizens. It 
made great places for human souls, and great souls came to 
fill them, 
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The task which we are suggesting is one of those miracles 
of human achievement which come within the range of all 
intelligent minds and loving hearts. Parents and teachers 


of even humble station can put their mind and might into — 


this task with a certainty that good results will follow. So 
far as we can judge, the step-mother of Abraham Lincoln, in 
a log cabin of the humblest sort, was the one most efficient 
agent in shaping out of the most unpromising material in ap- 
pearance the greatest man of his generation. Keen ambi- 
tions and noble purposes are within the range of both the 
teachers and the taught in all our homes and churches and 
schools. He who can find the one promising youth, and fill 
him with right thought and feeling, and give the world a new 
leader and helper, will accomplish more than any law-giver 
or ruler or commander who works merely from the outside 
upon human life. This is the plain teaching of experience. 
It is illustrated in the history of all nations. It does not 
have its proper weight and influence because of the wide- 
spread belief that nothing can be done to produce great 
souls by intention. They are supposed to come at random, 
or to be God-sent, supernatural, and not to be accounted for. 
When we fully understand the bearing of this fact of experi- 
ence, the teacher’s office will be magnified as never before. 
It will be made honorable as it never has'been: it will be so 
highly esteemed and so richly rewarded as to open a new 
career for genius and learning, and devotion to the welfare 
of mankind. 

When-a queen bee is needed in a hive, impelled by a won- 
derful instinct, the members of the swarm choose an undevel- 
oped bee, and begin to feed it with reference to the place it is 
to take in the hive. In due time this undistinguished larva 
develops into a queen bee, and rules the swarm. Something 
like this may happen in human life. Without waiting for 
external events to shape the life of a growing boy, wise 
teaching and counsel may shape him to great ends. All 


who work in this spirit will not succeed in producing the | 


highest results; but all will help to lift the whole level of 
human society, and from the new level will spring up the 
great souls-that have in them power of growth and great- 
ness. 


In the Upper Story. 


How true it is we need the spur of great thoughts, noble 
lives, inspiring examples, to help us to realize the best that 
is in us! And, though we are almost sure to lapse to lower 
levels on occasion, the habitual endeavor, as we go on in 
life, to live in the upper-story of our being, must have its 
reward in accustoming us to life on a high plane,—life 
which in the end becomes automatic and unconscious. The 
apostle has told us not to weary in well-doing: it is also 
essential that we should not weary in well-living, the part 
that has to do with thoughts, feelings, and emotions. We 
cannot afford to leave this domain unpruned to grow grain 
or wild crops at will. Nor can we afford to rest. satisfied 
with a dull routine kind of goodness, void of passion 
or enthusiasm, a settled and crusted habit of mind akin 
to bodily sloth. To be too lazy to do wrong is not virtue: 
itis stagnation. 
it needs a certain push and impetus toward growth that will 
not permit it to mantle o’er with green, like a standing 
pool. 

We may live in the sub-cellar of our house because we are 
mentally and morally asleep, and no sharp puncture of good 
or evil can get below the surface of the skin. We may settle 
down under a crust of old habits, prejudices, prepossessions 
that we have inherited or taken on trust, never having vital- 
ized them with new blood or quick thought of their mean- 
ing, and a partial numbness ensues. We are covered with a 


The soul needs initiative and alertness: 


; 
: 
| 
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nice little shell out of which we stretch tentacles to fight our 
enemies or gather food. 

There are many other modes of living in the cellar instead 
of on the upper story of our conscious house. Pettiness, fri- 
volity, triviality,— a small view of great things, and a great 
- view of small things, a personal application of the universe to 
our selfishness and greed and conceit,— is a common mode. 
To be so taken up with the fringes and frills of life that the 
garment itself is neglected is a kind of sub-cellar existence 
almost hopeless from its lack of grasp, its blindness to laws 
and principles. It takes a very small thing, some insignifi- 
cant projection of self, to hide from us the wide heavens and 
the vision of God. 

The tyranny of the lower nature, where it holds the soul 
down and keeps its coarse knee on the throat, has illustra- 
tions so brutal that at times we almost despair of our kind. 
Diseased appetites, how they grovel and contend in the 
unclean place, howling for satisfactions that do not satisfy, 
siaking ever lower in the mire of sensuality and violence, 
until an escape into a cleaner place seems almost impos- 
sible. An awful thought haunts us: Can such beings 
emerge? Can they slough off the bestial skin and become 
human, and begin to climb the stairs of their own being, the 
house of life in the slow and painful process of redemption? 
For high living in these beautiful, clean, sanctuary rooms is 
not won without effort. The obscure moral and spiritual 
battles fought in the arena of the soul are more dreadful 
than any contest with a visible Apollyon. A race of beings 
born in the moral slums and fighting upward to a noble self- 
hood on the high levels of thought and perception is a sub- 
lime conception. Evolution teaches the slow ascent of man, 
but moral and spiritual evolution are still in the initiative 
process. The nobler race is still to emerge from the ascent 
that fights for every step of the way. 

And the process that is racial is repeated in the individual 
life. There is an obligation of growth and progress at every 
point of experience. Age is not more exempt from’ it than 
youth. For this reason (to change the metaphor) we can 
never afford to drift and float on the sensational stream. 
Like the mariner, we must aim for port, and lay our course 
by the north star. For this reason we must strive to be clear- 
eyed as to the purpose of life. How easy it is to get into a 
little back water, and paddle about in eddies and shallows, 
pampering our self-satisfaction on trifles, seeking paltry 
means of passing time without ever once getting out into the 
great ocean stream, or pulsing and thrilling to great thoughts, 
to the contagion of great hopes and spiritual insight! 

There must be determination toward the higher life : there 
must be conscious effort to repel the solicitations of the 
lower. The education of the will is a slow and toilsome 
process. Elementary lessons must be conned over and 
over. We must be content to sit for long years on the pri- 
mary benches, and learn in humble-mindedness and patience 
before we can be at all sure of ourselves. But this is the 
business of life. There is no other worth naming in the 
same day. Are we striving to fit ourselves for some higher 
sphere of being? What a poor showing some of us would 
make in the select society of the blest! Without knowing 
‘it, we make a poor showing here. We have not adjusted 
ourselves worthily to this life. We have not made the most 
of our opportunities. There are beautiful and roomy places 
high up in the possible realm of being we have not chosen 
to occupy. This our palace of love, delight, and worship 
has remained untenanted, while we have voluntarily chosen 
to live lower down, in a stifling, perhaps a reeking, atmos- 
phere of passions and desires. This moment, this hour, we 
should begin to climb the stairs out of illusion and the lies 
of the senses to find reality and truth. Jesus touched the 
eyes of the blind, and the scales fell. Would that the scales 
might fall from our eyes, to reveal the clear, calm shining of 
the heaven of truth! ; ‘ 
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The New Purpose. 


The characteristic of the nineteenth century was that peo- 
ple could not keep up with material evolution. Leaders 
were incontinently led. We talked about the inevitable. We 
quoted,— — 

«“ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


At first a cry of helpless pessimism arose. Was “life worth 
the living’? A vast wave of doubt and unbelief seemed 
about to submerge us. This was followed by an optimism 
that was universal, and then we learned to drift. Theolo- 
gians no longer wrote bodies of divinity. Creeds sloughed 
off from the churches, We hardly knew what the’ day might 
bring forth in the way of reform. Agnosticism was tried, 
but that failed as badly as belief. It hardly touched the 
great fact that evolution had begun to move so fast that we 
felt ourselves helpless in the hands of what we called “ prog-- 
ress.” Steadily, toward the close of the century, we were 
settling down to the conviction that we have enough to do 
to live well in the world that is and the days that are. . 

New and startling propositions followed. Ethics and 
morals elbowed theology off the field. What were our new 
duties? Gen. Booth set half England into a mood of in- 
terrogation, and the other half into satirical mockery, with 
the proposition that poverty is'a curable social disease. - 
Hugh Price Hughes proclaimed “a world-wide democratic 
church.” Evidently, drift was about to change into a pur- 
pose just as positive and determined as that which had or- 
ganized the older ages. We would still save souls, but would 
save souls and bodies together. This we would undertake 
to do by united doing, and not by subdivided believing. 
Coalesced Christendom did not seem so impossible under 
the inspiration of the new enthusiasm. Even a fraternity of 
all the religions of the world.appeared practicable.  Criti- 
cise Henry George as we will, to him, in large part, we owe 
our moral awakening. His words rang out astoundingly 
through Christendom. The pope wrote a poem on tem- 
perance. Emperor William preached morals from the decks 
of his ships. The czar proclaimed universal peace. We 
were going to work to save the world. Prof. Ely repeated the 
new thesis of Gen. Booth, “ Pauperism is curable as a social 
evil.” The Elberfeld system began to make inroads in the 
mendicancy of Germany. ‘The city of Leipzig in a single 
year reduced its paupers 2,000. ‘The statistics of American 
cities showed a falling off of applicants for help of 50 per 
cent. The secretary in charge at Buffalo said, in 1899, pau- 
perism is practically extinct in this city. All our quarterlies, 
reviews, and editorial columns have taken up the new prob- 
lem. 

The vim and virtue of the age are concentrating on the 
purpose to at least find out if this world has too many people 


‘in it, and whether some must starve while others waste. 


Two things, it is agreed, must be done: the poor must be 
roused to effort in the way of self-preparation, training for 
usefulness, and skill in labor, while the well-to-do must act, 
not sporadically, but organically, in their efforts to abolish 
misery. Co-operation in some form — that is, a sharing of 
the profits of labor —is a sequel of the problem. The Church 
has let go of its theories grandly, and is rallying to the new 
struggle. A few only have braced back against the age and 
its evolution. The rector of a church in New York tells us 
that the church was not founded with a view to moral cult- 
ure or any other temporal need, ‘Its mission is to preach 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, to teach the faith contained in 
the creeds, and to administer the sacrament. I have no con- 
fidence in the wisdom of those who tell us that the Church 
must try to reach the masses, purify politics, and elevate the 
laboring classes. She was not founded for any of these ob- 
jects. She has another mission. She points up beyond 
these scenes to another world. For the clergy to meddle in 


— 


public concerns is to invite the conclusion that they are los- ~ 


ing their hold on things eternal.” It is pleasant to know 
that this reads like a quotation from the Middle Ages. Cer- 
tainly, Bishop Potter is of a different opinion. No man has 
done more to create social and political revolution. On the 
other hand, we hear less and less of agnosticism and radical 
rebellion against the Church. 

The Church has a mission at last that is modern, and ap- 
plied to the living age. Religious fellowship follows just as 
fast as the readjustment is made. It is hindered only by the 
fact that there is still a timid fear of letting go of old anchor- 
ages. Mr. Stead, in a pungent way, says that he does not 
hope to see all Christian churches cease to hate each other. 
He does not expect any common agreement as to the shape 
of ecclesiastical tippets or the pronunciation of shibboleths. 
He thinks it would be a great bore if the ecclesiastics could 
all settle down on one formula of belief. On the other hand, 
he seeks and expects a complete fellowship in seeking and 
‘saving the lost, practically for this world and this life; the 
redemption of mankind from evils that render a noble life 

- impossible. 


Hmerican Cnitarian Association. 


In our free fellowship our bond of union is a sentiment 
and nota force. It does not work from without inward,a 
constraining and commanding power: it works creatively 
from within outward, touching the springs of memory and 
hope and love, and infusing a wide-reaching sympathy which 
sends the individual out of the fortress of his individuality 
into the order and discipline of a band of brothers. It isthe 
function of this Association, then, not to exert power, but to 
communicate it. In fellowship of effort we are made partak- 
ers of each other’s strength. Our individuality is not con- 
quered, but rather invigorated and uplifted. 

I have no satisfaction in the creation of machinery merely 
for its own sake. In religious organizations perhaps more 
injury has resulted from the dominion of formal dunces than 
in any other department of human affairs, religion being a 
fertile field of action for all promulgators of public nonsense 
and for all men whose incompetency to handle affairs would 
be quickly discovered in any other walk of life. The ma- 
chinery in which I am interested is simply that which is set 
to communicate life. This Association is no mechanical se- 
ries of formal activities: it is the expression of a spiritual en- 
ergy which vivifies and connects and-fuses into unity our 
scattered energies. If the Association simply existed for it- 
self, if it were permitted to degenerate into a mere machine, 
if in its operations it reduced ideals to opinions, and selfre- 
specting individuals to puppets, then would it quickly cease 
to exist, or, if it continued at all, it would be in the hopeless 
weakness of imbecility. 

During the seventy-six years of our denominational life we 
have, through much discussion, and not without friction, de- 
veloped a rational missionary policy ; but the organization of 
free churches is still an interesting and unique experiment. 
Democracy in civil government is still an experiment, and 
must be content to abide continued tests of its usefulness 
and adaptability. Democracy in church government is even 
more on trial. Our experience has abundantly taught us 
that democracy and efiiciency do not go together by any ab- 
solute rule. Other forms of church government are obviously 
in some respects more efficient. The Roman, Anglican, and 
Presbyterian churches have discovered better ways of inte 
grating government and more successful methods of impart- 
ing drill and discipline to their people than have Congrega- 
tionalists. I nevertheless believe in democracy as the most 
wholesome and adaptable principle of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment for the churches of free America, and am convinced 
that by it and through it an efficient system of administra- 
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tion can be upbuilt and maintained. Democracy in church 
government, as in civil government, puts the emphasis on 
the intelligence and trustworthiness of the people. It in- 
volves public and continuous discussion of all matters of 
common interest, adequate representation, mutual trust, and 
reasonably unanimous agreement. It sets up high standards 
of individual duty, and widens the sense of brotherhood. | It 
endeavors to secure private liberty and public concerted ac- 
tion. Democracy supplies, as no other system can, the 
frank and universal criticism, the free play for individual 
thought, and the spirit of co-operation which make govern- 
ments just and public-spirited. This Association aspires to 
be at once an efficient and absolutely democratic organiza- 
tion. It desires to serve its constituents, and not make itself 
their master; it desires to prove that organization may be 
for serviceableness, and not for aggrandizement, and that in 
the upbuilding of an adequate institutional life it is possible 
to keep the mere machinery of administration subservient to 
the hopes and ideals which it is set to utter. 

I have no use for the mischievous notion that government,; 
whether in Church or State, is at best a compromise. In all 
forms of government, and particularly in democratic govern- 
ment, I believe in manly straighforwardness. It is hopeless 
to expect tricks of management to supersede an honest trust 
in the faith and loyalty of one’s friends. Real power abides 
only in the sincerity of purpose and of speech which never 
deals in obscurity, never holds a double meaning, never 
shuns the searching light of public scrutiny. I perceive that 
of late we have had an infusion of plain pluck into our fellow- 
ship which is an inestimable contribution to our future wel- 
fare. This pluck is no mere crabbed obstinacy: it is rather 
a cheerful optimism. It is entirely consistent with a disci- 
plined good temper toward opponents. It is rooted in the 
confidence that, if a man but plant himself on his instincts of 
truth and justice, sooner or later public opinion will come to 
his position. The task of reform in whatsoever sphere of 
human action is always a test of tenacity. The true re- 
former cannot be daunted by stupidity nor chilled by n 
lect nor shaken by ingratitude. He must believe that the 
ultimate triumph of righteous principles has all the certainty 
of inevitable law. His must be the spirit that “ rejoices not 
in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth all things, hop- 
eth all things, endureth all things.” 

SaMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


One of the most noteworthy incidents in the travels of the: 
Prince of Prussia in the United States took place in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on Thursday of last week, when the brother of 
the German kaiser received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws from Harvard University. In presenting the degree 
to the distinguished guest, President Eliot, in language of 
characteristic dignity, referred to the ties of blood, spirit, and 
tradition that bind the English-speaking races to the Teutonic 
people, and touched upon the good will for the United States 
which was shown by Queen Victoria, the grandmother of the 
recipient of the degree, during the dark days of the Civil 
War. The conferring of the honorary degree upon Prince 
Henry by Harvard University was in one sense a delicate 
recognition of the interest which the kaiser has taken in the 
Germanic Museum of the university. In a cablegram which 
the kaiser forwarded to Prince Henry during the latter’s 
stay in Cambridge, the German emperor termed the degree 


which Harvard had conferred upon the prince as the agers 


honor which America could confer upon him. 
a 


THE government of the United States last week defined. 
its attitude toward the cause of the Boer republics in unmis- > 
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takable terms. On Wednesday Messrs. Wolmarans and 
Wessels, the Boer delegates who arrived in this country 
recently, were received in private audience by the President, 
who heard their plea. Then, according -to entirely credible 
news despatches, President Roosevelt informed his visitors 
that the government cannot, and consequently will not, 
interfere in the struggle in South Africa. The delegates 
complained to the Secretary of State, Hon. John Hay, that 
the United States had violated the laws of neutrality by per- 
mitting the purchase and shipment of horses, mules, and 
other supplies from American ports for the use of the British 
forces in South Africa. Secretary Hay pointed out to the 
delegates that the government had been strictly neutral in 
all its dealings with Great Britain touching upon the war in 
South Africa. 
of Tis 

A new force in the work of promoting education in the 
South, without distinction of race or creed, has been organ- 
ized in New York City. The new organization, which is 
called the General Education Board, will work in entire sym- 
pathy with the Southern Educational Board, and will devote 
its energies more especially to the task of interesting finan- 
ciers and philanthropists in the cause of general education 
in the South. Mr. William H. Baldwin, Jr., is acting as 
chairman of the board of trustees of the new association, 
which already has over $1,000,000 in.subscriptions as a nu- 


cleus of its fund. Some of the most eminent educators and: 


philanthropists in the Northern States are actively interested 
in the work of the board, and among its trustees are such men 
as Dr. Daniel C, Gilman, president of the Carnegie Institute in 
Washington, Morris K. Jesup, one of the most esteemed and 
most successful business men of New York, Mr. F. T. Gates, 
who was formerly secretary of the National Education Society, 
and Mr. Robert C. Ogden, president of the board of trustees 


of Hampton Institute. 
a 


Tue problem of relieving the distressing industrial situa- 
tion in Cuba apparently is not much nearer to a satisfactory 
solution than ever. The friends‘and opponents of the plan 
to aid the planters and exporters of Cuba by reducing the 
duties on sugar maintain their respective contentions with 
undiminished firmness. Attempts by either side to involve 
the executive in the contest have failed so far; and it is likely 
that the President will not send a special message to Con- 
gress, urging the need of relief for Cuba, and indicating the 
lines upon which that relief might be best effected. The 
President has taken pains to impress upon the leaders in the 
House the fact that something must be done to improve the 
industrial situation in Cuba, and that it must be done soon. 
Further than that the executive is apparently unwilling to 
go, for fear that the administration may be involved in the 
conflict of the two factions of the majority in Congress. In 
the mean while Gen. Wood, the governor-general of Cuba, 
continues to urge the need of action. 


we 


Dr. JosePH PARKER, minister of the City Temple of Lon- 
don, created a profound stir in British society last week 
when, in the course of a public address, he criticised the King 
of England for furnishing an example of desecration of the 
Sabbath to his people by attending Sunday concerts, musi- 
cales, and other similar public entertainments. Dr. Parker 
spoke with great restraint and yet with a remarkable free- 
dom of speech, and reminded his hearers that, although the 
king can attend Sunday concerts, it is impossible for him, 
as the highest personage in the Church of England, to enter 
anon-conformist place of worship. The preacher is one, of 
the most influential pulpit orators in the British metropolis ; 
and his criticism of the king produced somewhat of a shock 
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even in non-conformist society, it being a recognized fact | 
that in England the vast majority of the people are good and 
loyal subjects of the king, whether they belong to the Es- 
tablished Church or a group of reformed churches which are 
classified under the general name of Non-conformist. 


rd 


AN indication of the trend of public opinion in France 
may be seen in the movement which is now on foot in that 
country to abolish all titles of nobility in the republic. The 
opponents of titles of the nobility in France point to the fact 
that France is a*republic, and argue that a nobility is as 
much out of place there as it is in the United States. After 
the general election a bill will be introduced in the French 
Parliament, declaring all titles illegal ; and a strong effort will 
be made to pass the measure. The attempt to abolish titles 
is aimed partly at a large class of Frenchmen who, in their | 
zeal to prove their noble descent, are more ardent royalists 
even than the late king himself. It is estimated that about 
half a million Frenchmen prefix the title of ‘‘ Count” to their 
names; and it is certain that a large proportion of these 
titles are assumed, and have no significance in the blood or 
traditions of their bearers. The attempt will be made to ap- 
ply the French national motto in a new direction by doing 
away with the nobility. 


Tuere is something like a settled conviction in certain 
London newspaper offices which are considered to be in close 
touch with the government that Lord Salisbury will retire 
from the office of premier after the pomp of the coronation, 
and that he will: be succeeded by his brilliant nephew, A. J. 
Balfour. It appears to be well recognized in conservative 
circles that there are but two men who could succeed Lord 
Salisbury as premier and real ruler of England. These men 
are Mr. Balfour and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the present 
secretary.for the colonies. It is very difficult to believe, how- 
ever, that Mr. Chamberlain could be premier under the exist- 
ing conditions. One of the most energetic statesmen that 
Great Britain has seen for many years, Mr. Chamberlain has 
aroused so strong a personal element of hostility among the 
leaders of his own party that he will require greater distinc- 
tion than any that he has yet achieved in order to overcome 
the opposition of some of his own followers. Mr. Balfour, 
who is the government leader in the tiouse of Commons, is 
apparently much the stronger probability for the premiership, 
so far as the immediate future is concerned. . 


Brevities. 


Ping-pong has broken out in a church sociable in Eng- 
land. * 


We sympathize with the disgust of the Congregatiwnalst 
excited by the prospectus of a revivalist who combines relig- 
ious work and the sale of oil lands. 


What difference does it make what thoughts, friendly, or 
otherwise, concerning America, may have passed through 
the minds of rulers and diplomats three, five, or thirty years 
ago? Do even warm-hearted friends always think kindly of 
each other? 


The lord chamberlain of England has notified the public 
that the clergy of all denominations will, on making proper 
application, be furnished with cards of admission to the 
king’s levées. ‘There have been hopes that the king would 
recognize as clergymen only members of the Established 
Church. 
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reports a bit of news: “The Episcopalians and their hus- 
bands attended a pleasant reception given at the parish 
house last night.” This recalls the old story of the Jew who 
insisted that, if his friend had any religion, it was in his wife’s 
name. ’ 


The- deceased wife’s sister debate in the British Parlia- 
ment has a funny aspect for all the world outside of the 
little circle concerned. Isn’t it strange that a privilege 
which creates no scandal anywhere else in the world should 
be regarded with such horror by the ecclesiastical lords of 
England? 2 


& Dr. William F. Warren of Boston University repeats his 
statement that the Garden of Eden was situated at the North 
Pole. He cites, as confirming his theory, Prof. Gunkel of 
Berlin, and says that all historical and archzological re- 
searches since the publication of his book on this subject 
confirm his belief. 


Thirty years ago the average length of service of those 
then settled in Unitarian churches averaged about nine years. 
Since that time the average time of service has been short- 
ened to about six years anda half. But this is twice the av- 
erage length of service in some denominations, and we think 
is longer than that of any other denomination in the country. 


The public schools of the United States are going through 
a silent revolution of which no one can see the outcome. 
They are falling almost entirely into the hands of women; 
and at the same time private schools for boys, in which the 
teachers are mostly men, are multiplying rapidly. We need 
a new Horace Mann in the world of public school educa- 
tion. Tendencies have outrun comprehension. The facts 
concerning the education of boys and girls need to be set in 
a new order and interpreted. 


The last discussion of miracles in any Unitarian body of 
which we have any knowledge occurred in the Berry Street 
Conference about twenty-five years ago, when those lifelong 
friends, Dr. Rufus Ellis and Dr. E. H. Sears, parted com- 
pany over the question, “Shall we accept any statement as 
truth on the simple authority of Jesus?’’ Dr. Bellows, Dr. 
Hedge, William J. Potter, and others joined in the discus- 
sion. 


again. Nothing ever is settled by discussion. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Italian Charities, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


It isa long distance from California to Italy, and it will 
take some time to get Mr. Andrews’s rejoinder to “ Inquirer’s ” 
question as to why there are so many illegitimate children in 
Italy “‘ where the one true church has had full sway for cen- 
turies.” I do not undertake to answer the question, but 
perhaps I can add to the conundrum by asking another. 
Why is it that Scotland, where Protestantism has had sway 
for so many years, vastly exceeds Ireland, and, in fact, nearly 
all of the Continental countries, in the percentage of illegiti- 
mate children? It is evident that we must be very careful 
how we draw conclusions in this matter, based upon the 
predominance of any form of religion. If Catholics are 
inclined to boast when they point to Ireland, we may refer 
them to Austria, where illegitimacy is about as bad as it is 
in Scotland. And, as for Protestants, they must solve the 
Scotch puzzle before they can point their finger at Italy. 

To the main subject of Mr. Andrews’s atticle on “ Italian 
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Charities” I would like to add that three years ago I made 
some studies of charities in Florence, Rome, and Milan. I 
was greatly surprised at the amount of money which is spent 
in these cities by charitable organizations. Thus the princi- 
pal charitable society in Florence spent $40,000 a year, only 
five of which was voted by the municipality. In Milan the 
central organization spent nearly $180,000, derived from the 
foundations of a dozen or more societies.annually subscrib- 
ing to the comparatively small allowance from the city. 

This society has a corps of benevolent men among its 
volunteer visitors. The work done is very much like that 
which was done by the New York Association for the Im- 
provement of the Condition of the Poor forty years ago. 
That is to say, families are visited, and, if. found needy, are 
helped. The defect in Italian charities is that they are con- 
ducted on old methods. Byt in Rome I found a new, enter- 
prising society organized on the modern charity organization 
plan, giving work rather than alms, and seeking to remove 
the real cause of poverty. The traveller in Rome will find 
notices in the hotels inviting him to make contributions to’ 
this society and to give its tickets to beggars instead of 
alms. I trust that American travellers will pay respect to 
this invitation, and not encourage the mendicity which 
various societies in Italy have organized to repress. 

An interesting feature of Italian charitable work is the 
existence there, as in France, of loan establishments on a 
vast scale, so that any workman who can furnish security 
can borrow money at eight per cent. instead of at seventy- 
two or one hundred per cent., as has been paid to pawn- 
brokers and instalment establishments in Boston and New 
York. The success of these establishments in Italy and 
France has led to the successful establishment in New York. 
of two loan societies conducted with charitable intent on 
business principles. S. J. Barrows. 

NEw YorK. 


Gambling. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Neither the editorial brevity on gambling, which appeared 
in the Register February 13, nor the letter on the same sub- 
ject by “G.S.S.,” published March 6, seemed to me to 
come to the heart of the matter. May I give my own views 
on this interesting subject, which I have long felt ought to 
be discussed until it becomes plain as day? 

The evil of gambling, it seems to me, finds its true expla- 
nation through economic principles.  It}is not the element of 
chance that makes it wrong. Nor does it become wrong 
because the chance is an artificial rather than a natural one. 
One may gamble on the toss of a penny or the condi- 
tion of the weather, and the act will be equally vicious 
in either case. In fact, an expert gambler depends largely 
on a shrewd knowledge of how other men are apt to 
play or speculate. Gambling with him is to a large de- 
gree a computation of the chances as to how another mind 
will work; that is to say, it is a matter of natural rather 
than artificial chances. Games of chance are not in them- 
selves wrong. As long as chances have to be reckoned in 
ali legitimate business, games of chance are not only inno- 
cent, but helpful as an element of practical education. They 
become vicious only when the stake is- set. 

It is not merely the getting of something for nothing that 
makes gambling wrong. Getting something for nothing is 
an element of all business. Every farmer gets out of the 
ground more than he put into it, just as the successful gam- 
bler gets more than his own stake out of the game. Every 
honest trade is an advantage — 7. ¢.,a gain —to both parties 
in the transaction. If I buy a book judiciously, that book is 
worth more to me than the moneyI spent for it. If the 
dealer sold it judiciously, it is worth less to him than the 


is right when it develops industries. 
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price he received for it. Each of us received more than he 
gave,— got something for nothing. And there was no wrong 
in it. What is the essential difference between this transac- 
tion and gambling? 

The difference is that in legitimate trade the gain is mu- 
tual, whereas in gambling my gain is not simply mine alone, 
but is also a loss to the other man. Economic science is 
making it clear that business is legitimate when it is a bene- 
fit to the community, and is not legitimate when it is not 
generally useful. This general principle will eventually solve 
the vexed problem of the ethics of speculation. Speculation 
When it means simply 
one man’s getting rich at other’ men’s expense, the specula- 
tor of that sort is a human parasite. Whenever a business 
is of no use to anybody but the person engaged in it, itis a 
dishonest business. 

Gambling is of the nature of a dishonest business, because 
its gains are not mutual or common. But some one will say, 
gambling with most people that engage in it is not a business 
at all, but only a recreation. True; but, as a recreation, it 
is unwholesome, because it stimulates the desire to get some- 
thing for nothing out of some one else. One who becomes 
enamoured of this sort of amusement will become so blurred 


_ im his conscience that it will be easy for him to engage in all 


sorts of questionable expedients for getting rich, so long as 
there is no risk to himself of trouble from the criminal law. 
So that, while the game of chance educates a man for legiti- 
mate business, gambling educates him to become a social 
parasite. The element of chance has nothing to do with this. 
A prize at whist is just as vicious as a stake at poker, except 
that in the latter case it is money, while in the former it may 
be something of little value except as a trophy. 
J. C. ALLEN. 
YarmoutH, ME. 


Concerning Good Soldiership. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I am glad to read Mr. St. John’s praise of the*good sol- 
dier who is willing to endure hardness, only I wish he had 
put it more strongly, and not made the concessions he did, 
or spoken so lightly of the prevailing quest of the ministry 
for easier or more lucrative service. I say “ the ministry,” 
and not our ministry; for observation through a long period 
of service has not found any religious body free from the 
lower views in question. Everywhere we look we find min- 
isters as well as laymen gauging a man’s success by the 
prominence of his position or the “ fat things” pertaining to 
it. Noble and kindling exceptions no doubt there are; 
but the very attention they excite, and the higher thought 
they inspire, show they are exceptions. Too often, as in the 
Bible story, the young man gives ear to the “louder call” 
for which he has been listening, and goes off with the band 
who have stolen the graven images. “Go with us,” the lur- 
ing voice of “ larger opportunity ” suggests, “ and be to us a 
Is it better for thee to be priest unto 
the house of one man, or to be priest unto a tribe and a 
family in Israel?” And duty and work laid out are for- 
gotten. 

“No word of disapproval,” says Mr. St. John, “‘is to be 
implied concerning any minister choosing the attractive 
field.” I cannot think so, when, according to the supposi- 
tion, it is the superior “ attractions ” which decide the choice. 
What has a good soldier to do with “ attractions,” anyway, 
and the more when, as Mr. St. John so well reminds us, it 
is the very want of “attractions” and advantages in the 
poorer, the obscurer, and duller field which should call us 
in trumpet-tones to its service? 
at the carpet knight of secular warfare. Ought not some- 
thing more and a more effective rebuke to be visited upon 
those who are ready to drop everything at a “ louder call’? 
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Fancy one of the disciples who had drunk deep of the spirit 
of Jesus “chosing” Casarea or Alexandria for his field of 
labor rather than Gaza or Beer-sheba, or Paul, who would 
gladly, he says, be spent in the service, selecting, because of 
its culture and refinement, its sculpture, its music, and its 
agora, Corinth or Athens rather than Lystra or the Three 
Taverns ! c 

When the Voice distinctly says of the larger, wealthier, 
in some ways easier, but in others vastly harder position, 
“Go!” then let no fear of misinterpretation, of sneer or rid- 
icule, deter from obedience: only let it not be “attractions” 
that draw us, but the attraction. H. D.C. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


\ 


“Why not be a Unitarian?” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In your issue of February 27 you havea communication 
from “E. R. H.” on “ Why not be a Unitarian?” It occurs 
to me that, while the objections he offers to Unitarianism are 
very familiar to us, as those whieh are usually entertained 
by the members of other denominations, they are really not 
true, if we judge Unitarianism by the lives of those people 
who are entitled to the name “ Unitarian.” “E. R. H.” 
says that the Baptists believe more about Christ than do the 
Unitarians. I wonder if he has read Dr. Eliot’s report con- 
cerning his inquiry into the “ Aims and Characteristics of 
Unitarian Preaching.” If, by “believing more about Christ ” 
“ —, R. H.” means believing more about what scholastics 
have thought about him,— about the speculations of theolo- 
gians and the schemes of councils,— then, of course, we 
shall be glad to admit the truth of his statement. But, if he 
refers to our belief in Jesus himself and what he taught 
about himself and about God and human life, then it may 
be doubted if Baptists or any other Christians believe more 
about Christ than Unitarians do. “E. R. H.” uses a smart 
and very old epigram about Unitarians being “ over-intel- 
lectualized and under-spiritualized.” 

What is it to be sfiritualized? Is it to have an absolute 
faith in God and his love? Is to meet pain and sorrow and 
death with composure? Is it to be interested in the eleva- 
tion of the world,— to be able to inaugurate progressive 
movements, to produce beautiful and helpful hymns and 
poems, and to offer prayers that all men are inspired by and 
love to reflect upon? Is it to arouse men from superstition, 
and to interest them in saner and more helpful views of 
life? If so, then “average Unitarians” will hold their own 
with the “average” of any denomination, will they not? 
But if to be “spiritualized” simply means to make a show 
of piety, to pray to be seen of men, to display emotion, to 
avoid the “pain of thinking,” to be content with the ‘‘ theo- 
logical discussions ” of the dark ages and to dread those of 
to-day, then the charge of under-spiritualization must be ac- 
cepted by the average Unitarian. 

I have known of scores of Baptists who have become good 
Unitarians; and they have invariably declared that they have 
passed from /ess to more,— more faith in God, Christ, man, 
and the truth. Ihave never heard of a case where such a 
change has brought less spirituality or less happiness. I 
have never heard of any Unitarian who has become a Bap- 
tist. : 

Moreover, while Unitarians never hesitated to expose 
error or proclaim the truth about religion and the things 
that belong to religion, the cases are rare where Unitarians 
have undertaken to give all the reasons why they do not be- 
come Baptists or members of kindred churches : the current 
of inquiry is all in the other direction. It is perfectly nat- 
ural for Baptists to become Unitarians, because life is pro- 
gressive. For the same reason it is perfectly unnatural for 
a Unitarian to become a Baptist. L, G. We 
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For the Christian Register. — 
Ireland in the Spring. 


BY DENIS A. M’CARTHY. 


Oh, far away in Ireland now 
The soft spring breezes blow, 
From dewy-spangled bough to bough 
The birds fly to and fro. 
With chirp and trill the air they fill,— 
Ah me, how sweet they sing ! — 
The world is glad and music-mad 
In Ireland in the spring ! 


Oh, far away in Ireland there 
Are laughing streams that flow 
Through verdant valleys where the fair, 
Sweet-scented hawthorns grow; 
And every breeze that stirs in these 
Is sure a shower to flin 
Of blossoms white as snow at night — 
In Ireland in the spring! 


Oh, far away in Ireland rise 
The distant mountain peaks, 
And many a raptured eye descries 
The Galtees and the Reeks: 
What varied hues of misty blues 
On slope and summit cling, 
What shine and shade in glen and glade, 
In Tveland in the spring! 


Oh, far away in Ireland I 
Am fain to be to-day, 

Beneath the tender Irish sky 
Where once I used to stray. 

The live-long year I’m happy here 
Until the robins sing. 

Ah, then I sigh for wings to fly 
To Ireland in the spring! 


Our Happy Neighbors. 


BY EDITH H. ANDREWS, 


That beggars should exist at all, even in benighted Italy, 
doubtless is to the professional philanthropist a cause for 
lamenting and reproach, but that they should presume to 
be happy is beyond belief. 

Yet, even with the eagle eye of the reformer upon me, I 
would insist that our few old beggars are as happy as is the 
lot of old age; and they are much more so than if they 
were cooped up in “homes” for aged men and women, 
which would be their fate in more carefully regulated 
countries. 

Their wants are so few and so easily supplied! Who of 
us would not gladly clothe himself in rags, and stand for a 
few hours with outstretched hand before the shrine of the 
Madonna, if by so doing he could satisfy the hunger that 
consumes him? Alas! we may count ourselves fortunate if 
we can but bow our heads and humbly pray for courage to 
bear a hunger for which there is no satisfaction save in 
death. 

The belle of the beggars to my mind is “ Addi! Addi!” 

~a cheery old woman, with a gay-colored kerchief tied over 
her head. She has a most benign smile, whether you slip a 
soldo into her withered hand or pass her without giving any- 
thing. She has received her nickname from the unchanging 
form of greeting which she always gives you. It does not 
show great originality, but the cheery smile makes up for 
the lack of variety in her conventionalities. 

She has chosen for her special camping-ground a delvedere 
at the end of the one fashionable promenade which Capri 
possesses; but, at the rate with which crown princesses 
and grand dukes are pouring in upon us, there will soon 
be no walks left which are not fashionable. 

However, “ Addi! Addi!” gains by the incoming of the 
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world, so one must not grumble too much. She sits on the 
stone seat running round inside the parapet until some one 
approaches. Then she rises, and with a low, bobbing 
courtesy salutes you. 

For years she has been as familiar an object as the great 
Faraglioni Rocks, leaping five hundred feet, straight upward, 
from amidst the waves, and which every one goes there to 
see. Almost as familiar was her friend, an old man, who 
had caught something of her happy smile from long years 
of companionship with her. 

It is a lowly romance, but none the less lovely: How 
many years they had been friends, no one knew; and, if in 
days gone by, when the blood ran more swiftly in their 
The 
young people liked to tease the old couple, as they sat sun- 
ning themselves side by side and smiling at one another, 
with seldom a word to break the perfect harmony that ex- 
isted between them. Then only “Addi! Addi!” lost her 
smile and became serious. 

“My children, it is not a subject for jokes. You, who 
are young, think only of lovers ; but, when one is old, as we 
are, one is content with a friend. fe 

If they still continued their teasing, the poor old soul was 
sometimes moved to tears with fear, not for herself, but for 
her friend. He held the office of assistant to the sacristan 
in the church on special festas, when there were more 
candles to light than Raffelo, om one-armed sacristan, could 
attend to. 

“Tt is easy to gossip, but it is more difficult to undo the 
harm which gossip may do. What think you would be the 
result, should all this foolish talk of love and lovers reach 


-the ears of the paroco? Do you think he would allow for 


long any one to assist in the sacred office of sacristan 
about whose life there was a scandal?” . 

“How old must one then be to enjoy a friendly talk with- 
out arousing the interest of evil tongue?” ; 

And so for the moment they would be left in peace. 
Alas! Addi now sits alone! The friend of so many years 
has gone; and she it was who lit the candles about his 
peaceful old face at the last. It may be my fancy, but the 
cheery smile seems to come more rarely than before, and 
now and again a forestiero passes without a greeting. 

There is less need of the so/di, since there is no longer a 
friend to make happy with bits of tobacco or a bottle of 
wine. 

Then there is Tommaso, a happy wretch, whose happi- 
ness, I fear, depends greatly on the quantity of Capri 
rosso he consumes ina day. For the fair name of the rest 
of his kind, let it be said that he is the only one among the 
beggars whose good nature depends on artificial aid. At one 
time the “ Society for the Beautification of Capri” engaged 
Tommaso to rake up the paths; and he, overcome with the . 
virtue of labor, insisted on a so/do from every passer-by. 
But as he left all the rolling stones and rubbish in the middle 
of the path, and devoted his energy to digging up the pretty 
wild flowers running along by the walls, his labor did not 
appeal to the public at large. When this was explained to 
Tommaso he was furious, both at the stupidity of the 
world in not appreciating honest toil, and at himself in 
particular for ever having sunk so low as to engage in it. 
Straightway he gave up all attempts: at self-support, except- 
ing the agreeable form of begging. 

Perhaps the most picturesque of them all is old, blind 
Pietro, who leans all day against the wall of “ Pagano’s Inn.” 
His raiment is a wonder to all beholders. He wears a white 
homespun coat with a hood drawn up over his head, what- 
ever the weather may be. It was presented to him by a 
Jorestiero many years ago, but it has been patched? and 
darned with so many different colors that he resembles an 

animated rag-bag. 

_ The profession of begging must be a paying one with 


~ 
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Pietro, for he has of late taken unto himself a wife of com- 
paratively youthful age. I fear it was a mercenary motive 
which influenced her rather than affection; for, with all his 
picturesque attire, there is little about Pietro which would ap- 
peal to the feminine heart. 

When I first came to Capri, I used to see a middle-aged 
man sitting by a wayside shrine near my house. He had 
lost half of one leg... What remained of it was bound up in 
a wad of cloth. But otherwise he looked quite well and 
strong. On inquiry I found that he had been a whitewasher 
by trade, and still practised that occupation among the 
poorer people, who could not afford to pay an able-bodied 
man. 

With the atmosphere of reform still clinging to me, I was 
determined to make this man work instead of encouraging 
him in begging. 

He came, and proceeded to yellow-wash my sa/a. If the 

result was as disastrous to his poor leg as it was to my room, 
I could never forgive myself. Every hop he took on his one 
well leg was reproduced on the wall as he dragged the brush 
along, steadying himself with it in his attempts to keep from 
falling on the slippery tiled floor. I paid him well, and sent 
him away happy; but my walls were not so easily disposed 
: and I lived to bemoan my misguided charity all the winter 
longi... , 
Since then I have given, with a cheerful heart, on every 
festa when I found my friend, with his placid smile, sitting 
cross-wise, like a heathen god, before the shrine of the Ma- 
donna. 

If you were to take a walk out of the beaten tracks, far up 
on the hillsides, you would surely come across Marialuccia, 
and perhaps be frightened by her. She is not a pleasing 
sight, with her tangled gray hair falling over her eyes, and an 
unpleasant swollen leg, which she always proceeds to show 
you, in the hope of appealing to your sympathy, no matter 
how many times you have met before. 

She does more than that: she fiercely demands a soldo, 
and, if none is forthcoming, she breaks out into curses most 
unpleasant to hear. Ihave been strongly moved to advise 
Marialuccia to give up her occupation of clambering over 
the hillsides after medical roots, which she sells to the peas- 
ants. It must be very painful with her swollen leg, distorted 
out of all resemblance to a respectable limb. In place of 
gathering roots, I would counsel her to sit peacefully by 
some wayside shrine, and beg in a quiet, Christian manner. 

I am sure she would be much happier, and would learn to 
send blessings after you instead of curses, which are only 
the expression of a worn-out body, after all. 

Then there is “ Cento Bellezze,” ‘‘ A Hundred Beauties,” 
a name given, I fear, by the young people partly in derision ; 
for the young are cruel in their jokes everywhere, until sor- 
row has touched them. “Cento Bellezze” is not yet a beg- 
gar, though she has fallen low from her once high estate 
which had given her that name. The older women of the isl- 
and will talk to you by the hour at the time of the beauty 
and extravagance of ‘‘ Cento Bellezze” in heryouth. Sucha 
trousseau had never been dreamed of as she brought with 
her when she married the one. tailor which Capri then af- 
forded. 

Every bride stays in the house for a week after her wed- 
ding, and the Sunday following makes a formal fasseggiata, 
to be seen of men, or, rather, to ‘allow her raiment to be 
seen of women. On this occasion the bride petrified the 
simple islanders by appearing in three gowns, a muslin one 
in the morning, a woollen one in the afternoon, and a silken 
one for the evening. The women still shake their heads as 
they describe each gown minutely, and say : “What can you 
expect? That such extravagance will last forever?” 

I have often wondered if the memory of her former glory 
consoles “Cento Bellezze” in her shrivelled old age, as she 


climbs the steep, rocky path to my villa, carrying in a check- 
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ered kerchief a few very sour oranges and lemons, as shriv- 
elled as herself. Where she finds such ill-conditioned fruit 
is always a mystery; but I buy them religiously, pay the 
market value for good ones and a few so/di thrown in for the 
long walk. It is problem enough for me to know what use 
to make of the wretched oranges, which no one will eat un- 
less they are sliced and deluged with marsala to cover their 
defects. 

The days of three gowns have long passed away; and the 
poor soul goes about clad in a cast-off plaid ulster, which 
has still an air of smartness, worn as it is. The sorrows of 
life began for her with the coming of a rival tailor to the 
island, ‘The husband, never a well-balanced man, though 
an excellent tailor, went mad, and threw himself down from 
the thousand-foot cliff where Tiberius hurled his victims to 
destruction. Soon after the eldest son died from swallowing 
a paper of needles, whether by accident or not no one 
knows. There are still two daughters and a son left, but 
life would be easier without them; for one girl is lacking in 
mind and another in morals, while the son, a pleasant man, 
who served us as waiter at one of the hotels, has some mys- 
terious illness of the mind or body which causes him to 
retire to bed for months at a time. 

Every year I expect “ Cento Bellezze” will begin to beg, 
and I fear at the first it will be a humiliation for her; but, 
after a little, when she remembers the hard climbs about 
from one garden to another, collecting her fruit, and from 
house to house, selling it, she will cease to regret, and be 
thankful for some sunny corner where the passer-by will see 
her. Until this day arrives, my family are doomed to dried 
lemons and sour oranges. I try to believe it is only pity for 
«“ Cento Bellezze’s” hard fate which makes me charitable ; 
but now and then a doubt arises in my mind. 

As I pass through the ‘ Piazza,” I am fated to meet this 
old woman, her bundle of fruit in her hand. She stops, and, 
bowing low, bursts into a loud panegyric of my charms: 
“ Come bella! E buona come bella!” It is very embarrass- 
ing when the “ Piazza” is full of strangers, who stop and 
look at me, searching vainly for traces of beauty or special 
virtue. The Caprese laugh at my discomfiture, knowing me 
well, and that, should I cease to buy her fruits, ‘Cento Bel- 
lezze’s” praises would be changed to unpleasant remarks 
upon my ugliness and general badness. 

It is trying now ; but, if she were to change, would it not 
be more so? Vanitas vanitatum / 

Capri, ITALY. 


London Letter. 


Yesterday we attended the funeral of a Christian widely 
known and as widely honored for his fidelity in the service 
of his Master, his God, and his brethren. Ever since I was 
a boy I have been familiar with the name and with the 
influence of Newman Hall. In my far off choir-boy days, 
when, in the old North Church in Hartford, Conn., I used 
to listen to those wonderful sermons of Dr. Horace Bushnell 
about “The Dignity of Human Nature shown from its 
Ruins” and “ Duty not measured by our Ability,” sermons 
long in their delivery to a lad poorly comprehending, but 
lasting in their religious result,— even then the tiding of this 
man’s promise had come to the Hartford churches. He was 
born in 1816, and has lived an honored, useful, faithful life 
until last Tuesday, when, without pain, in perfect peace, with 
an unfaltering trust, he sank, one hand clasped by his wife, 
the other by his brother, into the sleep which awaits to 
change us all, 

Yesterday, February 22, the funeral cortége left his house 
at Hampstead, and wended its way entirely across London to 
the church he founded, Christ Church, Westminster Bridge 
Road,—a beautiful place of worship, familiar to a great 
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many Americans, its ornate and costly alabaster pulpit, and 
its lofty spire built by Americans resident in London in 
memory of Lincoln, and known as “ Lincoln Tower.” Dur- 
ing the War of Emancipation in the United States, when the 
weak knee and the feeble soul trembled for its vesudts on 
change, Newman Hall stood firmly for striking off the shack- 
les, for doing for the black as the black, positions reversed, 
should do for white. He had an entire sympathy with Lin- 
coln, and a hearty admiration for him. After the war he 
lectured in America, and his friends there are still scattered 
out in all parts of the land. 

Formerly he was, in his theology, thé faithful teacher of 
all the old-time teachings which, as a child, he had been 
taught. But of late light increased not only around, but 
within him. He held, as one of his orthodox friends tells 
us, to the old doctrines in a new and more rational sense. 
But his stress was upon the life, for the most part. To 
sympathize with and further all Christ-like endeavor was 
the religion for which he cared. Those who had learned 
this religion had “come to Jesus”; and he was most success- 
ful in bringing this home to the minds and hearts of those 
common people who in this terrible metropolis have little 
education, little power of thinking for themselves, but who 
can, with an unerring instinct, find their guide and teacher 
in one of so true and good a heart. He and Spurgeon were 
great friends; and he closed his ministry the year that Spur- 
geon died,— that is, if leaving a particular congregation may 
be spoken of as closing a ministry. Such a life as this 
ministers long after it is closed,— ministers in a higher and 
more vital way than the more purely intellectual ministry. 
The ideal is to unite the intellectual, rationalistic, philo- 
sophical seer of principles with the ardent sympathizer and 
lover of the ordinary, undeveloped, unwitting mass of hu- 
manity. But this ideal is rarely in evidence among our 
present-day preachers. Newman Hall was not intellectually 
great. He had, however, the greater greatness, and that 
always is a crown incorruptible, outlasting all our changing 
mental theories and explanations. The most touching thing 
at the funeral yesterday, if I except the tender address of 
his successor at Christ Church, Rev. F. B. Meyer, was a 
few lines written for Mr. Spurgeon’s funeral by Newman 
Hall himself. The music, composed by Mrs. Newman Hall, 
was beautifully rendered by a single voice. Here is enough 
to convey its sentiment : — 

“Gone home. Gone home. Gone home. 
To dwell forever in His sight, 
To shine in His unclouded light, 


His love to know,— its depth, its height; 
At home.” 


After attending the funeral, I went to “the chief meeting 
in this country” of the annual meetings of the International 
Peace and Arbitration Associations. It was not held in an 
upper chamber “for fear of the Jews.” Ht was held in an 
underground place, and few there were who found it. Peace 
is not popular in London; and, large as the village is, of its 
millions not more than a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
attended. Perhaps the lovers of peace are of Cobden’s 
mind, when he said that one might as well talk to a rabid 
dog as to a people infuriated with the war spirit. The war 
spirit is not one that can be reasoned with. ‘The way of 
peace” it does not wish to know,—is determined not to 
know. Isee in your hopeful columns from time to time that 
this South African strife seems likely soon toend. It must be 
distance, and not being in touch with the heart of this people, 
that lends such enchantment to your view. “The end 
is not yet.” A brave, liberty-loving people, fighting for in- 
dependence, as you once fought in America, have a certain 
spirit against which material strength may not finally pre- 
vail. 

Within Unitarian circles nothing of extraordinary interest 
appears. With the New Year a new world rose upon the 
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denominational vision. It is the Unztarian Worla. It is 
by no means a star of the first magnitude. But it repre- 
sents, I hear, one of the two tendencies now struggling for 
the mastery “among us.” The other tendency is supposed to 
be represented by the Seed Sower. But the Unitarian World 
costs but a penny, looks trim and neat, is strictly dox, and 
will meet a demand. Still another tendency “among us” is 
represented by Brother Vernon Herford’s venture,— the 
Christian Churchman, while next October there will, it is 
said, appear the Azbbert Journal, to represent the higher — 
in the sense of more scholarly — tendency “among us.” It 
is to be edited by our leading trinity of thinkers, and will 
certainly do its very English best to fill a place and meet a 
demand similar to that of the vanished ew World. It does 
seem something of a pity that all these luminous journals, 
since they all depend for support on the same and rather 
restricted number of liberal-minded people, and exist for 
the enlightening of those people, could not be fused so as to 
allow their diversity to appearin unity. That would be both 
an economic, an educational, and a spiritual gain. So, at 
least, it might seem to a Gentile. In the Church of England 
there is a flutter of excitement just now over the Unitarian 
heresy, which may perhaps answer the prayer of that 


heresy for persecution of, at least, a mild and quite bearable - 


kind, and which will not do Unitarians anyharm. A liberal 
clergyman, in his diocese of Manchester, has invited ministers 
of various denominations to speak in his church and give the 
reasons for the form of Christian faith they each hold. He 
regards all these sects as “ Daughters of the Church of 
England.” He recognizes, to the scandal of stanch Church- 
men, Unitarianism as one of its daughters, and has asked 
President Gordon, of our Home Missionary College, to tell 
what special contribution his section of the Christian Church 
has made to the common life of the whole. “ As section of 
the Christian Church!’ A Unitarian recognized as be- 
longing to the Christian Church! Never can this be toler- 
ated in the Established Israel. The Church Times is 
shocked, scandalized. It hopes that the Bishop of Man- 
chester will forbid such a thing as the speaking of a Unita- 
rian in a Christian church,—a man who “denies the central 
truth of the Christian religion.” The rumor runs — appar- 
ently correct — that the Bishop of Manchester, a man of much 
common sense, has forbidden his clergymen to allow Presi- 
dent Gordon to tell what the Unitarian daughter of the 
Church of England has done for the common Christian life 
of England. If the bishop has done this, what outcries, 
both of approval and disapproval, shall we not hear ! 
February 24. We have this morning seen carried to his 
grave the body of a man who has been most active in all 
that concerns liberal religion, liberal politics, and the better 
life of London,— Mr. P. W. Clayden. To many of our 
American ministers and laymen he must have been known. 
From 1868 to 1896 he was on the editorial staff of the 
Daily News. From 1871 to 1884 he was minister of one 
of our churches. He has lived his threescore and fifteen 
years, and has filled them with a surprising amount of use- 
ful work, and has earned his rest. Such a life as his is well- 
nigh the ideal. We should be more glad that we have be- 
held such a life than sad that we behold it no more. 
home from the funeral, 1 heard an old man in the railway 
carriage saying to another that it was dangerous doctrine to 
believe that God would ever receive us without works. “TI 
should very much fear,” he ‘said, “ that, when: I stand before 
the throne, the Lord would say to me, ‘ Yes, you prayed a 
great deal, and you prayed sincerely; but I noticed that you 
never did anything. It is only the doers whom I can receive 
with the “ well done.”’” And as I heard this simple-minded 
old man, I knew that from his faith view there was nothing 
but approval “before the throne” for Mr. Clayden. He 
shewed his faith"by his works. He worked for whatever 
promised to bring more of Christ and God into the common 
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daily lives of the men and women within the circle he could 
reach with pen or voice. He loved peace. He hated greedy 
war, and all the reckless inhumanities of ignoble statesmen 
and nations. Steadfastly, and like a man, he testified all 
that shames our religion, our pretence to civilization. 

Ss. F. 


: For the Christian Register. 
‘Leaves and Shadows. 


BY MARY CLARKE SMITH. 


I am longing for the shadow of the leaves, 

Winter’s chilling wind at last my spirit grieves. 
I am longing for their flutter, 7 
For the whispered words they utter,— 

I am longing for the shadows and the leaves. 


_ Just a hint of spring is vibrant in the air, 
T can see it, I can feel it everywhere; 
And my soul goes up on wings, 
Like a bird it flies and sings, 
While I’m longing for the shadows of the leaves. 


Life and I are friends indeed no longer new. 

We have passed together half our journey through ; 
And the sorrows and the fears 
That have sometimes brought us tears 

We are learning are but shadows of God’s leaves. 


Leaves that tremble in His sunlight, after all, 
And its rays come glinting through them as they fall. 
‘ Let us only lift our eyes, 
It will give us glad surprise 
‘As we look between the shadows of the leaves, 


The Rationale of Prayer. 


BY REV. GEORGE R. GEBAUER. 


* II. 


It is then law, absolute and unchangeable law, which con- 
fronts the rational worshipper. He realizes that, according 
to this law, the rain has ever fallen alike upon the just and 
unjust. He realizes that the pebble upon the shore, on 
which his foot steps, lies there predetermined through the 
ages, no matter if a wave threw it upon the beach or a boy 
in youthful sport had picked it up elsewhere and again cast 
it upon the shore where we found it; for boy and wave are 
both parts of nature. And the same law is no respecter of 
persons. Sickness and disease will bring death alike to 
rich and poor, to the pious and the wicked. The same fire 
which will destroy a brothel will also lay in ashes a hospital 
or achurch. No prayer will stop a conflagration, no prayer 
ever brought rain upon a drouth-stricken lands. The confla- 
gration will stop when the law of fire is neutralized by the 
law of water; and rain will come in its good season, when 
atmospheric conditions call it forth. The miraculous ac- 
counts of answer to prayer against the course of nature are 
about as plausible as the Chinese method of fighting an 
eclipse of the sun. The sons of the Flowery Kingdom will 
drive away the horrible dragon, which tries to devour the 
sun, by fearful noises; that is, they will beat their drums 
until the shadow disappears from the face of the sun. And 
so some good Christians pray to-day for rain until, finally, 
the rain comes; and, in their innocence, they believe that the 
blessing came in answer to their urgent petition. But these 
good Christians, let us remind ourselves, yet have in our 
day hardly faith “as a mustard-seed””; for they, too uncon- 
sciously perhaps, are influenced by rationalistic atmospheres 
of the age, which none but imbeciles can escape. The 
prayer of modern orthodoxy would not try to move even a 
molehill. A more or less sophisticated faith prays to-day 
for what seems as yet uncertain and lawless in nature. Sick- 
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ness and disease seem still to many otherwise rational peo- 
ple independent of natural law. It is mysteriously held to 
be a special divine infliction, hence the prayer at the bed of 
sickness for divine interference. There, too, seems to be 
for the simple mind no such law for storm and hail as there 
is for the sun. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the voice thereof, but knowest not whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth.” Hence it is not so difficult 
to pray for rain, even where the general notion of law exists, 
even where scientifically conducted weather bureaus prog- 
nosticate the coming storm. But, be a soul ever so convinced 
to-day that God has the power to interfere with the course 
of nature, no one in our day would undertake to repeat the 
petition of Joshua on Gibeon. Neither the rising nor the 
setting sun ever becomes the object of prayer to-day. Nordo 
men pray that God may keep back the tides or that he may 
continue the Indian summer for a month or two longer, be- 
cause it would be so nice. Yet the drop of rain is as much 
a matter of absolute law as the eternal processions of the - 
seasons and the process of the suns. 

And the same law applies where we pray for success in 
any undertaking of ours. In the struggle of life there is 
the same law of nature supreme that we find in storm and 
rain. Oom Krueger prayed no doubt heartily and faithfully 
for success : the British had, I am inclined to think, not half 
as much heart in their prayer; yet the Boer cause is lost,— 
lost in accord with the law which determines success in war. 
And so, if Kaiser Wilhelm’s prayer for victory in his expe- 
dition against the poor heathen Chinese was followed by 
conquest, nobody doubts that good cannon and mauser 
rifles rather than his sincere prayer decided the issue. And 
so in the struggle for business not the pious merchant will 
succeed, but rather the prudent and energetic one, regard- 
less of his creed. Prayer never swelled an insolvent mer- 
chant’s bank account, no matter if Saint Benedict performed 
this wonderful trick. This is a hard and stern nature which 
we confront, very different from that of our fathers; but no 
reasonable mind would want it different, even if it were pos- 
sible. We could not revere and trust a changeable God. 
Yes, if really the course of this world were subject to the 
pious prayer of any village priest, Methodist elder, or Bap- 
tist deacon, it would cease to be a world of divine order, it 
would be no longer the cosmos of divine wisdom. 

But why, we ask, have men continued in such vain prayer 
these countless generations? Even if we consider prayer an 
instinct, would such an instinct survive against constant dis- 
appointment? We may answer that many prayers, indeed, 
fell in with the divine order of nature, and thus seemed 
answered to the worshipper. Upon prayer for rain, rain 
often came. Prayer was offered by the bedside, and the sick 
got well, In prayer for success in arms the side which car- 
ried away the victory believed its prayer answered. But, 
above all, even the crudest, if only sincere, prayer naturally 
helped to answer itself by fitting the worshipper for the attain- 
ment of his desire, as expressed in his prayer. For this rea- 
son even Plato says, “ Every man of sense will not omit to 
ask the help of the gods before doing any important work.” 
How, we ask, does prayer assist in its own fulfilment? 

Prayer, we said, was in the first place a conscious expres- 
sion of a real living desire. The man who most earnestly 
prays has this desire most earnestly at heart. But this real- 
ization of one’s needs, and the desire to satisfy this desire, is 
already a step toward its attainment. Lassalle, the great So- 
cialist Prophet, condemned the lack of well-defined wants in 
his compatriots, He speaks of their verdammte An- 
spruchslosigskeit, which kept them down. ‘Translated into the 
language of religion, this means: in the heart of the down- 
trodden proletariat was no earnest prayer better for social 
conditions, and hence social improvement was impossible. 
But where the desire becomes clear and fully conscious, so as 
to be expressed in words of prayer, as the great burden of 
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the soul, the individual is prepared to assert his wants, if 
within the range of his ability. And, as he presents his pe- 
tition to God, another thing of importance will happen. If 
he knows that he prays for what his God approves of, no 
matter, if morally good or evil, calmness will come over him; 
and he may get, in the very moment of prayer, a glimpse of 
the right way before him. And, finally, the consciousness 
that God is fighting by his side and for him will give him 
confidence and courage. But desire, faith, and courage are 
the most essential spiritual prerequisites for any achieve- 
ment. And how far these same elements of mind may go in 
overcoming the ills of the body, who dare say in our day of 
mental healing under various names? ‘The very attitude of 
the mind in prayer is wholesome not only to the soul, but 
through the soul to the body, as is admitted by eminent medi- 
cal authority. Yes, we may go still farther, and say that 
prayer may work wonders in the hour of mortal danger. If 
prayer cannot still the storm upon the sea, it may calm the 
waves of fear in the heart and steady the hand which plies 
the oar. To the calmed and assured mind the disastrous 
tempest becomes only a strong and adverse wind, which may 
easily be overcome by brawn and skill. And, finally, we are 
rationally permitted to take yet another step, and may believe 
in the virtue of prayer for others. Somehow, our faith may, 
through unseen yet no less real and natural channels, reach 
the mind of another, and there exert itself for good. To 
deny the power of mind upon mind in our day of psychical 
research and its startling discoveries is perhaps more ir- 
rational than to believe it. 

But the prerequisite of all such prayer is that it is righteous, 
that it square itself with the law of nature, — not righteous in 
a moral sense, but righteous in a cosmic sense. Secondly, it 
must be prayer in faith. The man who ardently prays toa 
stick will derive better results than he who prays half heart- 
edly to Him in whom we live and move and have our being. 
He who prays for success on a murderous expedition, if 
he pray in faith, will rather be heard than he who prays 
without faith for the accomplishment of some noble work; 
for all such prayer is answered by its reaction upon the peti- 
tioner’s mind. Prayer itself forges the weapons with which 
to capture the citadel of one’s desire. Such prayer is fully 
in accord with reason; while belief in answer to prayer, ex- 
cept through the channels of law, is irrational. No material 
blessing will come to us except through compliance with the 
law of matter, natural law. We may ever so piously ask 
daily for bread and meat, and yet we shall vainly wait for the 
raven of Elisha. 

Falling back upon the authority of Jesus, even if we con- 
sidered such authority absolute, would hardly help us. It 
must be plain to any careful reader of the Gospels that Jesus 
only once prayed for an earthly blessing for himself, and that 
was in the agony of his soul in the garden of Gethsemane. 
It was a prayer of despair. But even then, as helifted his 
soul to his Father, he realized that his mission was only to 
be accomplished by death, that he might perhaps flee, but 
that, if he stayed where duty put him, nothing would save 
him from death. He awakened to the truth, and ends his 
prayer by complete submission to the divine law: ‘ Not my, 
but thy will be done.” 

In the prayer which Jesus teaches his disciples upon their 
request, — and a strange enough request it is, — if we consider 
that the heart’s inmost desire is’ the real prayer, we find in- 
deed the petition “for daily bread.” Perhaps Jesus granted 
their request in order to give them the true conception of 
prayer. Remember this prayer is preceded by the full rec- 
ognition that ‘“‘ our Father knoweth the things we have need 
of before we ask him,” and that “he lets his rain fall alike 
upon the just and the unjust,” that, in other words, nature 
provides the things of nature according to law. Having this 
in mind and taking the whole tenor of Christ’s teaching, it is 
more than questionable that he ever taught his disciples to 
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ask God for “bread.” Certainly, the Greek word “epiot-— 


sion” in the Lord’s Prayer, translated in our version with 
“daily,” has hardly such a meaning. It is admitted by 
scholars that neither the true meaning nor derivation of this 
adjective is known, and, excepting the Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke, is found nowhere else in the Bible, or, in fact, in 
Greek literature. In the Syriac translation, Peshito, made 
in the second century, the phrase “ Arton epiotision”’ is given 
as “the bread of our necessity”: this is a much more vague 
term. But why should we accept the word “ bread” itself 
as meaning bodily sustenance? If we consider in what a 
spiritual sense Jesus often uses the word “bread,” we may 
well hold that Origen and after him Jerome came nearer the 
truth by giving this phrase a spiritual interpretation. Je- 
rome in the Vulgate translated in Matthew this petition for 
“daily bread”: “Panem nostrum supersubstantialem da 
nobis hodie,” or ‘Give us this day our spiritual bread,” if 
we give a free rendering to this awkward adjective “ super- 
substantialem.” At any rate, in this sense alone, it seems to 
me, can we accept this petition as prayer in a true sense. 
Should Jesus have meant what our own translators imply, 
then he gives us by this a proof that he shared in the cruder 
conception of God which his compatriots held, by the side of 
his own lofty idea. Such inconsistency would by no means 
be strange nor lower our regard for the Founder of our faith. 

And this brings us to the deeper meaning of prayer. All 
true prayer, as the Lord’s Prayer, with the exception of the 
doubtful phrase, teaches, is for things immaterial, or, to put 
it positively, for things spiritual. It is doubtless even a 
spiritual blessing which he receives, who prays earnestly for 
things material, as we saw; and herein is itself the proof of 
the spiritual nature of prayer. It is this which accounts for 
the survival of the practice of prayer with rational men and 
women. The prayer of the righteous finds answer in itself. 
The name of the God is rather inessential, the sincerity of 
the worshipper is all-essential. 

But you say, Does not this philosophy of prayer make 
prayer itself impossible? If we once believe that for the 
rational fulfilment of prayer even a god is not necessary, 
can we really pray? 

The answer to this is that indeed a god or God may not 
be necessary, but that belief and faith in a god or God is 
absolutely indispensable. If we have this belief, then we 
have “the Rock that is higher than ‘1’’’; and before it we 
shall instinctively bow in prayer. And our prayer will be 
heard according to the divine law, no matter if we put or 
posit our god into a dry stick or if we kneel in prayer be- 
fore a divine image which is ‘‘closer to us than breathing, 
and nearer than hands and feet.” Our belief in God, in 
other words, may be ever so faulty and insufficient,— and it 
never can be anything else,—the important thing is that 
we have a belief of some sort. If, on the other hand, our 
philosophy has carried us down the rapids of all-absorbing 
pantheism, then prayer is out of the question. Man, nature, 
and God is then all one, and the upward look is impossible. 
This, no doubt, too, is a perfectly rational view of the cosmos ; 
but it is not-a belief which can ever satisfy a soul that feels 
within the bondage of law the freedom of the spirit. Re- 
ligion requires, I take it, a free spirit in man facing a free 
spirit in and abovenature. The rationale of prayer is bound 
up with the inward recognition of the noumenal character of 
man’s highest self and of the noumenal self in nature,— God. 
And, as God is spirit, not matter, noumenon, not phenome- 
non, prayer, we can easily see, can have no concern with the 
phenomenal, or material, side of life. 

True prayer is spiritual. It asks for blessings which have 
nothing to do with the lower life of man: it is asking for the 
highest good. 

But here, too, comes the objection that to ask for divine 
help in things moral or spiritual is also asking for the 
miraculous. “Create in me a clean heart, O God,” re- 
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marks Mr. Norman Pierson, “is as naked an appeal for 
miraculous interference as prayer for rain.” But this objec- 
tion is not so difficult to meet. There is law in the spiritual 
world as there is law in the natural world. Prayer does not 
ask for interference with this law, but works in complete 
harmony with it. Indeed, prayer is simply the human side 
of that law of the spirit upon which the blessing depends. 
Just as, to draw an analogy, in the normal man bodily desire, 
hunger, unvoiced prayer for food, precedes the satisfaction 
of this craving, so the hunger and thirst after spiritual bless- 
ings must precede their satisfaction. In other words, that 
soul will receive spiritual blessings which has spiritual wants. 
Indeed, if God would give to us spiritual blessings without 
our asking, it could not benefit us: the blessing is condi- 
tioned upon our asking. Our free will must open itself to 
the free will of God before we can receive what he would 

ive. On the other hand, we possess the gift as soon as we 
really ask for the same in true prayer. 

The man who really prays with all his heart and soul and 
mind, “ Create in me a clean heart, O God,” has essentially 
a clean heart already. There then is nothing miraculous 
about it. But prayer in the truest sense means, above all, 
communion with God. And it is right here that indeed our 
conception of God as to his character is of the highest 
importance. It may be a paradox; but it is, nevertheless, 

true that, as man creates God in his image, God in turn 
shapes man in his. ‘The soul that adores an immoral deity 
will be contaminated by its worship,— in the same way, but 
only in a greater degree, as communion with our fellow 
leaves upon us its mark for good or ill. 

We are ennobled by the good and the true ; but, if this be 
so, how much greater must be the effect if we face in con- 
scious effort the presence of one who is purity and holiness 
itself, one whom we recognize not as something entirely 
different from us, but as our father. It is in the presence, 
be it only in thought, of that pure Being from whom we are 
descended that the noblest desires will rise in us and that 
the voice of meanness will hush. As long as a Caliban 
prays only to a larger Caliban, there of course no spiritual 
hunger is stirred ; but, as soon as a higher God ideal fills our 
soul, the God within us reaches out after the highest and 
best in prayer. 

Herein is the ethical value of prayer. The conscious 
presence of God at once humbles us and elevates us, is at 
once the judge of the evil and the approver and inspirer of 
good within us. Even one so spiritual as Dr. Felix Adler 
does not seem to see the ethical importance of a high and 
living — believed in — God ideal, when he says: ‘‘I do not 
think we need the imaginary presence of a Father to judge 
us. We have a judge within our own breast if our con- 
science be developed, an awful judge of truth.” This is 
all very true, but still we may maintain that even our highest 
self needs the presence of God for that very development of 
conscience which Dr. Adler considers himself so necessary. 
But of course no merely “imaginary” presence of God will 
do this: only the conviction that our imagination is reflect- 
ing the godhead, however poorly,— the conviction that the 
god within us is part of the divinity that makes for right- 
eousness without. That is, an undoubting faith is needed. 
If we have this, then prayer will indeed gain for us the highest 
good. Such prayer will do more for us in the hour of real 
distress and sorrow than the mere contemplation upon some 
golden thought of Emerson or Epictetus that Dr. Adler 
recommends to his disciples. In such communion with the 
God of our soul our spiritual nature will expand and grow, as 
mere ethical teaching will never accomplish. 

It may be objected here that, in spite of our noble notion 
of the godhead, it may be as vain as Jupiter and Apollo. 
Supposing this be true, what of it? This doubt does not 
affect for a moment the rationale of prayer itself, Prayer, 
and so religion, does not rest upon an actually demonstrated 
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presence of a God or gods in the universe. Indeed, such a 
demonstration is as impossible as the proof that there is no 
God; but prayer roots i @ belief in this presence as the 
most satisfying hypothesis to heart and soul and mind. As 
long as we believe that there is a soul in the universe akin 
to our own, we have a rational right to pray. As long as we 
can say “thou” with conviction to this unseen presence, we 
have a duty to lift ourselves into communion with it. And 
the more we know the Father as spirit, the more readily will 
the petition of our soul cast off all material crudities and 
pray to him in spirit and in truth. Yes, in this spiritual 
communion our spiritual faith will grow. We shall not even 
for a moment doubt that anything which happens in the 
world of natural law is not for the greatest good, that life 
and death, joy and suffering, rain and drouth, allalike serve 
a divine will, whose nature is love and whose aim is dictated 
by infinite wisdom. 
ALrTon, ILL, 


Spiritual Life. . 


if thou be hungry, he is bread; if 
if naked, he 


God is all to thee: 
thirsty, he is water; if in darkness, he is light ; 
is a robe of immortality.— Saint Augustine. 


aw 


Many build as cathedrals were built,— the part nearest the 
ground finished, but that part which soars toward heaven, 
the turrets and spires, forever incomplete.— Beecher. 


vt 


To be misunderstood even by those whom one loves is the 
cross and bitterness of life. It is the secret of that sad and 
melancholy smile on the lips of great men which so few un- 
derstand, .. . It is what must have oftenest wrung the heart 
of the son of man.— Amiel. 


wt 


Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit to his 
stature? And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider 
the lilies of the field how they grow: They toil not, neither do 
they spin; and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 


Sd 


There is nothing that so persuades us of the great reali- 
ties of moral and spiritual being as the man in whom God is 
manifest, the type of our human nature at its best, and the 
indorsement of the sublime faith that God in humanity is 
the supreme revelation of himself! — Horatio Stebbins. 


& 


The pressure of a hand, a kiss, the caress of a child, will 
do more to save, sometimes, than the wisest argument, even 
rightly understood. Love alone is wisdom, love alone is 
power; and, where love seems to fail, it is where self has 
stepped between, and dulled the potency of its rays.— George 
MacDonald, 

rd 


He who for love has undergone 
The worse that can befall 
Is happier thousand-fold than one 
Who never loved at all. 
A grace within his soul has reigned 
Which nothing else can bring. 
Thank God for all that I have gained 
By that high suffering ! 
— Lord Houghton. 
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Odd Ways of Birds. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


Tt is not without significance that the Sphinx 
is represented with wings; for the bird, with the 
marvels and mysteries of his life, is still a won- 
der tous. Early, in any really close study of his 
life and habits, one is struck with this fact. 
Years of careful observation and study “without 
a gun” will be necessary before we shall be 
familiar with his many extraordinary ways, and 
still more before we shall be able to understand 
the eccentricities of a life which appears at a 
casual glance as simple. 

The whole subject of migration, for example, 
is wonderful, and full of problems, which have 
furnished material for miles of manuscripts and 
bushels of books, and are still unsolved. And 
Herr Gatke has added one more, having discov- 
ered that the birds always travel with perfectly 
empty stomachs. . 

The remarkable feat of sinking the body in 
water to any desired depth, and holding it there 
without motion, and without clinging to any- 
thing, is another unexplainable secret. Geese, 
ducks, sandpipers, and cormorants are all expert 
in this manceuvre. 

The air would naturally appear to be the do- 
main of winged creatures, yet many of them are 
almost equally at home in the water. A fish it- 
self might envy the speed and ease with which 
the penguin and ouzel dash about in its native 
element. Hardly more than a fish does that 
strange creature, the petrel, need to come to 
land. Eating and sleeping on the eaves, his 
only tie to earth is the necessity of a cradle for 
the helpless young. Whole families of sea birds 
pass their lives in and on the ocean, and come to 
the shore only for the nesting season. 

We smile at the idea of a sea bird who is as 
much at home on water as on land, needing or 
wishing to ride; yet the tropic bird is said 
occasionally to vary his wing exercises by alight- 
ing for a sail on the back of a tortoise which he 
finds lazily floating on the surface. And Major 
Bendine tells of a little owl at the West caught 
riding on the back of an unwilling gopher with 
an air of such composure that the observer was 
convinced that it was a common exploit of the 
bird. 

If it seems strange to think of birds spending 
their lives on the water, it is almost as odd to 
know of whole families who spend theirs in the 
air and never come to the ground. In some of 
the tropical forests where trees are between two 
and three hundred feet in height, the upper 
branches and the air above them are the home 
of countless birds and insects and monkeys. 
More than two hundred feet from the earth 
below they find not only light and air, but food 
in plenty, and even water in the various reser- 
voirs of the giant plants and_creepers. 

Birds have many extraordinary habits with 
which we are so familiar that we fail to realize 
their singularity: the strange habits of the 
European cuckoo, shirking the pains and pleas- 
ures of nest-making and rearing a family, and 
even in the cradle, it is said, evicting the right- 
ful nestlings to secure exclusive care; the 
hornbill,’ walling up his.mate, with her assist- 
ance, during the process of brooding and feeding 
the young; and many others. 

Some persons will perhaps scoff at the idea of 
a bird’s polite manners, and we shall hear again 
the old complaint of those who have no real 
acquaintance with birds in their homes that we 
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make them too human. But let me present a 
few trustworthy facts, explain them who can. 
Many of our winged fellow-creatures welcome 
the approach of their mates by a sudden opening 
and closing of the wings. The several king- 
birds whom I have studied first flew around in 
a circle of a few feet, added a note or \two of 
greeting, then lifted the wings with an air that 
“spoke louder than words.” The sea eagle, 
according to Audubon, answers the note of his 
mate by opening his broad wings, bending the 
body in a low bow, and uttering a cry. That we 
have not seen more of such things in bird life is 
probably because we have not studied them 
closely enough. The bows and genuflections of 
the burrowing owl of the West, as one passes 
his mound, which gives him the name of “how- 
d’y-do owl,” and the well-authenticated and oft- 
repeated account of the cedar bird’s offering a 
delectable morsel to his neighbor, in some 
cases passing it back andforth among several,— 
both call for explanation from the sceptical. 

It is certainly a most peculiar thing for a 
creature with wings to go over the ground on 
“all fours,” yet there are at least two well-known 
birds who progress in that way “on occasion.” 
One is the common grebe, so ill fitted for land 
travel that, when therefis occasion for haste, he 
simply drops to the ground and uses the wings 
as a second pair of legs, quadruped fashion. 

In association with one another, birds show as 
much individuality as men. There are birds of 
solitary tastes who are never found with their 
kind, excepting with a mate in nesting time, and 
others who mate for life and are always found 
in pairs. Again there are species who separate 
by sexes, each sex forming a flock of its own and 
remaining thus except during the period of nest- 
ing. Our red-winged blackbird is an example. 
Still others of the tribe live always in a crowd, 
not even in nesting time separating from their 
fellows. This is the habit of grackles, martins, 
swallows, and others. They are not associated 
for mutual protection, for most of them are 
abundantly able to take care of themselves, but 
evidently for pure love of society. One of these 
communities is as sociable and talkative as a 
sewing society or an afternoon tea. 

It would be most interesting, if we had space, 
to note the various ways of food-getting in the 
bird world. Some of the large sea birds get it 
by robbing other birds, and the English sparrow 
is rapidly becoming expert in the same business. 
He began, where I saw him, by taking food from 
young birds who were being fed by their par- 
ents; and now it is not uncommon to see him 
snatching from the robin the worm he has just 
drawn out of the ground. He is not so big as 
the native bird, but he is a good deal quicker. 

There are birds, on the other hand, who con- 
fer benefits by their way of feeding, relieving 
animals of their parasites. One in Africa at- 
tends to the camels, elephants, and cattle; and 
it is very droll to see the business-like way in 
which he goes over the big creatures as a wood- 
pecker goes over a tree, examining every part, 
hanging head down from ears or legs, while 
the knowing beasts stand perfectly still. Our 
own cowbirds are indefatigable in their atten- 
tions to cattle. Perhaps that is the reason they 
haven’t time to make a nest and rear their own 
young. 

Many birds feed their mates while sitting; 
but that bird of odd ways, the hornbill, has a 
unique way of presenting his offering done up in 
a neat package. He swallows the fruit as he 
finds it, but not for his own benefit; for, when he 
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comes to the nest, he recovers it, snugly wrapped 
in the lining of his gizzard. This is so ex- 
traordinary that we might be excused for doubt- 
ing it, if it were not abundantly confirmed by 
authentic witnesses. : 

Another African bird has what might be 
called dinner parties, where a number assemble, 
and by dancing about in a shallow lake stir up 
the inhabitants, fish, frogs, etc., and then dine 
upon them. We have often heard of the trick 
of carrying a hard shell to a height and drop- 
ping it to break it and feast on the dweller 
therein, but one of the clever crow family has a 
gentler and quite as successful a way. He 
simply taps on the door of the recluse, often a 
hermit crab. Of course, that brings him out to 
see what it means, with the usual result. 

The shrike is the recipient of much abuse 
and undeserved persecution because he has the 
curious habit of hanging up his cold meat on 
thorns for future use, thus in fact emulating 
our butchers, whom we do not think of despis- . 
ing for the same offence. : 

There are many strange ways of administering 
food to the young, from the robin who drops it 
into the mouth to the flicker who rams and 
hammers it down till one is horrified at the sight ; 
but the most curious is the way of a penguin. 
She comes in from the sea with a supply, then 
sticks her bill up into the air and delivers a long, 
noisy harangue, as if calling the world to wit- 
ness. Meanwhile the youngster creeps up to 
her, and waits till the speech is finished, and 
the mother bends her head down with mouth 
open. Then the infant thrusts his head into her 
mouth, and appears to suck something from the 
throat. 

It has long been known that nature performs 
wonderful cures in the animal world: broken 
bones are joined, bullets encysted, the severest 
wounds healed, and the patient able to live 
sometimes for years afterward. But it re- 
mained for a modern naturalist to assert that 
the bird himself assumes the office of surgeon. 
Prof, Fatio, who is indorsed by W. Warde 
Fowler as “one of the most distinguished of 
European naturalists,” asserted before a scien- 
tific Society of Geneva, Switzerland, that he has 
seen many cases of snipe dressing their wounds, 
even in one case applying splints to a broken 
leg. It should not surprise us that a species 
which has been food for powder for ages should 
have developed some surgical skill. 

Broox.yn, N.Y. 


At Fano: To Robert Browning. 


Dearly honored, great dead poet, still as living speak to 
me! 
This is Fano, world-forgotten little Fano by the sea. 


I have come to see that angel which Guercino dreamed and 
drew, 

Since whate’er you loved and honored I would hold in 
honor, too. 


Like some sea-bird’s nest the township clusters in its ram- 
part wall, — 
Such a twilight on the byways, such an autumn over all. 


Gloomy streets with silent portals, all the pulse of life they 
hide, ~ 

Throbbing toward that one piazza where it centres into 
pride. t 

House and palace, as their wont is in these Adriatic ports, 

Turn their backs on darkling alleys and their faces on the 
courts. 


Courts beyond each tunnelled entrance, where through 
vaulted arches seen 

Glimpses flash of dancing sunlight, jets of fountain, glint of 
green. 


Stole a gentle rhythmic motion that might be the beat of 
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Here I found him, ever watchful for the work of love to do, 


ound | that some naturalists were considered irreligious 
That white-winged one whose great glory you interpreted 


filled the air with suspicions that the new foun- 


of the speaker,—no other speech, no music, no 
opening prayer, no benediction. I had proposed 


so true. 5 : 
Gail He folds the little fi he eae dation would be handed over to the Evil One. | to two of the most religious trustees that there 
aie ¢ little fingers of that kneeling child to] The sequel will show what happened. Prof. | should be an introductory prayer; and they had 
On the grave which tells the story why it needs the angel’s Huxley: was invited. He accepted, he came to said no, preferring that the discourse should be 
care; Baltimore. He addressed a crowded assembly— | given as lectures are given at the Peabody Insti- 


then came a storm. 

An amusing incident in this visit has been 
told by his biographer; but, as my recollections 
differ in slight details, I will tell the story in my 
own way. ; 

On his arrival in Baltimore, Prof. Huxley was 
driven to the country seat of Mr. Garrett, who 
had offered him hospitality, and had invited a 
large company to meet him in an afternoon 
party. There was but one intervening day 
between his arrival, tired out by a long journey 


tute, without note or comment. 

It happened that a correspondent of one of 
the religious wee klies in New York was present ; 
and he wrote a sensational letter to his paper, 
calling attention to the fact that there was no 
prayer. This was the storm-signal. Many 
people who thought that a university, like a 
college, could not succeed unless it was under 
some denominational control, were sure that 
this opening discourse was but an’ overture to 
the play of irreligious and anti-religious actors. 


Still above the forehead’s glory arch the great wings wide 
unfurled 
‘As alert to shield and succor all the orphans of the world. 


Yet hath he but little honor in his home at Fano there 
O’er the cold, neglected altar in the chapel blanched and 
bare ; 


Few come here to read his message in the little nest of 
towers, — 

Few that worship where he watches, none that deck his 
shrine with flowers. 


Thence I passed out on the ramparts, high above the olive- 


___ trees, ; . / in the interior, and his delivery of the address. Vain it was to mention the unquestioned ortho- 
eed and shadowy belfries, overlooking evening| f{e had hardly reached the residence of his | doxy of the trustees and the ecclesiastical ties of 


host before the reporters discovered him, and 
asked for the manuscript of his speech. “Man- 
uscript?” he said. “I have none. I shall speak 
freely on a theme with which I am quite 
familiar”? “Well, professor,” said the inter- 
locutor, “that is all right; but our instructions 
are to send the speech to the papers in New 
York, and, if you cannot give us the copy, we 
must take it down as well as we can, and tele- 
graph it, for the Associated Press is bound to 
print it the morning after it is spoken.” This 
was appalling; for in view of the possible inac- 
curacy of the shorthand, and the possible con- 
densation of the wirehand, the lecturer was 
afraid that technical and scientific terms might 
not be rightly reproduced. “You can have your 
choice, professor,” said the urbane reporter, “to 
give us the copy or to let us do the best we can; 
for report the speech we shall.” The professor 
yielded; and the next day he walked up and 
down his room at Mr. Garrett’s, dictating to a 
stenographer, in cold and irresponsive seclusion, 
the speech which he expected to make before a 
receptive and hospitable assembly. 

I sat very near the orator as he delivered the 
address in the Academy of Music, and noticed 
that, although he kept looking at the pile of 
manuscript on the desk before him, he did not 
turn the pages over. The speech was appro- 
priate and well received ; but it had no glow,'and 
the orator did not equal his reputation for 
charm and persuasiveness. When the applause 
was over, I said to Mr. Huxley, “I noticed that 
you did not read your address: I am afraid 
the light was insufficient.’ “Oh,” said he, 
“that was not the matter. I have been in dis- 
tress. The reporters brought me, according to 
their promise, the copy of their notes. It was 
on thin translucent paper; and, to make it 
legible, they put clean white sheets between the 
leaves. That made such bulk that I removed 
the intermediate leaves; and, when I stood up at 
the desk, I found I could not read a sentence. 
So I have been in a dilemma, not daring to 
speak freely, and trying to recall what I dic- 
tated yesterday, and allowed the reporters to 
send to New York.” If he used an epithet 
before the word “reporters,” I am sure he was 
justified; but I forget what it was. 

Those of us who wanted guidance and en- 
couragement from a leading advocate of biologi- 
cal studies were rewarded and gratified by the 
address, and have often referred to it as it wa: 
printed in his American discourses and after- 
ward in his collected works. ‘ 

W e had sowed the wind, and were to reap the 
whirlwind. The address had not been accom- 
panied by any accessories except the presentation 


those who had been selected to be the profes- 
sors. Huxley was bad enough : Huxley without ° 
a prayer was intolerable. 

Some weeks afterward a letter came into my 
hands, addressed to a Presbyterian minister of 
Baltimore by a Presbyterian minister of New 
York. Both have now gone where such trifles 
have no importance, So I venture to give the 
letter, quoting from the autograph. The Italics 
are mine. ‘ 


Into such a rose of sunset, such a tender twilight hue 
Where the orange sails came homeward on the Adriatic 
blue. 


O my poet, had you seen it, you had found the word to fit 
That sweet world of peace at even, with God’s love enfold- 
ing it! 


There across the rose of sunset, through the perfect hush 
of things 


wings.— 
New York, 3 Oct. ’76. 
‘Art thou free at last, dear angel, art thou free to fly above, 


Leave that little one to slumber, quit the duty which is love, Thanks for your letter, my friend, and the 


information you give. The University adver- 
tised Huxley’s Lecture as the “Opening” and so 
produced the impression which a Baltimore 
correspondent increased by taking the thing as 
it was announced. J¢ was bad enough to invite 
Huxley. It were better to have asked God to be 
present. It would have been absurd to ask them 
both. 

I am sorry Gilman began with Huxley. But 
it is possible yet to redeem the University from 
the stain of such a beginning. No one will be 
more ready than I to herald a better sign. 


Through the chiming Ave Mary spread those bird wings 
white as snow, 

Whether starwards, whether sunwards, be the way their 
angels go? 

One more service yet, dear angel, find him there beyond the 
blue, 

Tell him how I loved the message he interpreted so true ! 

— Rennell Rodd, in the Critic. 


When Huxley Lectured. 


It was several years before the black eye 
gained its natural color. People were on the 
alert for impiety, and were disappointed to find 
no traces of it,—that the faculty was made up of 
just such men as were found in other faculties, 
and that in their private characters and their 
public utterances there was nothing to awaken 
suspicion or justify mistrust. It was a curious 
fact, unobserved and perhaps unknown, that 
four of the first professors came from the famil- 
ies of gospel ministers, and a fifth of the group 
of six was a former Fellow of Oriel and a man 
of quite unusual,devoutness. The truth is that 
the public had been so wonted to regard colleges 
as religious. foundations, and so used to their 
control by ministers, that it was not easy to 
accept at once the idea of an undenominational 
foundation controlled by laymen. Harvard and 
Cornell both incurred the like animosity. At 
length the prejudice wore away without any 
manifesto or explanation from the authorities. 
From the. beginning there was a voluntary 
assembly daily held for Christian worship. Soon 
the Young Men’s Christian Association was 
engrafted; the students became active in the 
churches and Sunday-schools and charities of 
Baltimore ; some graduates entered the ministry, 
and one became a bishop, while the advanced 
courses in Hebrew, Greek, history, and philos- 
ophy were followed by ministers of many Protes- 
tant denominations, Catholic priests, and Jewish 
rabbis. It is also gratifying to remember that 
many of the ministers of Baltimore, Presby- 
terian, Episcopalian, Methodist, and Baptist, 
have intrusted their sons to the guidance of the 
local seminary whose influence and instructions 


President Daniel C. Gilman, writing in Scrib- 
ner's Magazine on “The Launching of a Univer- 
sity,” gives some interesting reminiscences of the 
early days at Johns Hopkins. He tells the fol- 
lowing story about Huxley’s famous lecture: — 


As the day drew near for the opening of our 
doors and the beginning of instruction, the word 
reached us that Prof. Huxley of London was 
coming to this country. We had already de- 
cided that, in view of the attention which was to 
be given to medicine, biology should receive a 
large amount of attention, more than ever before 
in this country. That meant the study, in the 
laboratory, of vegetable and animal forms and 
functions, so that the eyes and hands and brains 
of the students might be well prepared for the 
study of the human body in health and in dis- 
ease. Huxley, among English-speaking people, 
was the leader in these studies. His repute as 
an investigator was good, and as the popular 
interpreter and defender of biological investiga- 
tions he was without a peer. His acquaintance 
with the problems of medical education was also 
well known. He had rendered us a service by 
nominating Dr. Martin to the professorship of 
biology. The moment was opportune for in- 
forming the public, through the speech of this 
master, in respect to the requirements of mod- 
ern medicine and the value of biological re- 
search. I do not suppose that any one con- 
nected with the university had thought of the 
popular hostility toward biology. We did not 
know that to many persons this mysterious 
term was like a red flag of warning. The fact 
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they could readily watch and carefully estimate. 
As I consider the situation in these days of re- 
construction, I wish it were possible for religious 
people to agree upon what should be taught to 
the young in respect to religious doctrine or at 
least to agree in religious worship; yet I cannot 
forget that in ages and in countries where one 
authority has been recognized and obeyed 
neither intellect nor morals have attained their 
highest development. 


Literature. 


WoLFVILLE Days. By Alfred Henry Davis. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co.—These 
tales of an old cattleman cover such subjects as 
are usually associated with frontier stories, and 
are told with the directness and grim humor 
supposed to be. characteristic of a place where 
human life is held cheap. The cattleman him- 
self is introduced to the reader as “rude, storm- 
beat, and of a shaggy roughness.” He explains 
in vigorous and effective dialect how things are 
managed in Wolfville, which, though not “a 
swirlin’ vortex of trade,” understands fully cer- 
tain ameliorations of civilized existence. For 
instance, we hear how Cherokee Hall played 
poker, what happened when the stage was held 
up, and how, when Whiskey Billy died of delir- 
ium tremens, his old mother came to the bury- 
ing and the entire camp united to comfort her in 
her grief by tributes to her son’s excellence of 
character and undying influence,—one of the 
occasions, according to the old cattleman, when 
lying is the proper thing. “Every gent,” he 
says, referring to this experience, “stands pat on 
them inventions to this yere day, disdainin’ 
excooses an’ declinin’ forgiveness.” 


Quiet HINTS TO GROWING PREACHERS. By 
Charles E. Jefferson, D.D. New York: T. Y, 
Crowell & Co.—The pastor of Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, has wide experience from 
which to draw most useful suggestions in the way 
of advice both for ministers and those laymen 
who desire to co-operate and aid their pastors in 
the upbuilding of harmonious church life. Dr. 
Jefferson is nothing, if not direct and practical. 
Some of his palpable hits will hurt. But there 
is very evidently no intention to be insincerely 
amusing, and only an earnest desire to oust 
wrongs, that right and justice may triumph. 
“Like the farmer, the preacher is engaged in a 
work which demands the exercise of all the 
powers of long-suffering diligence and protracted 
wakefulness and waiting.” All plans must 
therefore be upon long lines. Patience is the 
queen of ministerial virtues. 


First PRINCIPLES OF NuRSING. By Anne 
R. Manning. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.— 
Aimost every woman finds herself, sooner or 
later, obliged to face the necessity of acting as 
nurse, Formerly it was as reasonable to expect 
a woman to be a good one as to be a good 
heusekeeper, or to be able to sew neatly; but 
the advent of the trained nurse has brought a 
corresponding feeling of helplessness in the 


woman not trained. Miss Manning’s counsels as 


to the care of a sick-room, the right thing to be 
done in emergencies, the best ways of managing 
all the trifles that make for the comfort and im- 
provement of a patient, and understanding the 
orders given by the doctor may be depended 
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upon as the result of experience and study. 
They will be found helpful, and it does no harm 
for a woman to make herself familiar with cer- 
tain duties of the amateur nurse before the need 
for her services arises. 


APHORISMS AND REFLECTIONS. By Bishop 
J. L. Spalding. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
80 cents.— Bishop Spalding has published sev- 
eral books of essays and addresses; but the 
present volume, as its name indicates, is made 
up of short sayings, each expressing its thought 
or word of advice in epigrammatic form. They 
are best illustrated, perhaps, by one or two ex- 
amples. “There is nothing true or good or 
beautiful which if contemplated or done in the 
right spirit, is not also religious.” “When a 
truth is clearly perceived, utter it confidently 
as thou appealest to God, nothing doubting, 
though a world should contradict and oppose.” 
“No speech is so unpardonable as that which 
utters itself in words of contempt or scorn. 
We may overlook or forget the language which 
anger provokes, but not that which would rob 
us of self-respect.” 


THE Basy: His CARE AND TRAINING. By 
Mariana Wheeler. New York: Harper Broth- 
ers. $1.— Miss Wheeler is the superintendent 
of the New York Babies’ Hospital, and her 
book of advice to mothers is the result of 
long and varied experience. Its directions 
for clothing, exercising, bathing, and feeding 
the infant are minute and emphatic; and her 
insistence on moderation and judgment touches 
nearly every rule in the case. Besides directions 
for the general care of children, Miss Wheeler 
tells what to do in case of illness or emergencies 
before the doctor arrives. The book is the ex- 
pression of sterling common sense; and the only 
exceptions we should make are connected with 
certain details about clothing, though one 
wishes she had emphasized the importance of 
a mother’s nursing her baby, if possible. 


THE CLOISTERING OF URSULA. By Clinton 
Scollard. Boston: L. C. Page & Co.—It is 
probable that Clinton Scollard is better known 
as a poet than as a novelist; and certainly, when 
he enters the field of romance, he leaves behind 
none of his poetic fancy. He has chosen for 
his story the Italy of family feuds and hired 
assassins, of passionate love-making and treach- 
erous revenge. The ending of the tale is fortu- 
nate,— a necessary condition for the enjoyment 
of any romance set against a background of 
cruel customs; and the romantic figures of the 
young Capitano del Popolo-and his cloistered 
Ursula stir the fancy pleasantly. 


LiFE Questions. By John Henry Francis, 
Cincinnati: The Mountel Press.— These are 
thoughtful, well-written, and helpful little essays 
upon the greatest themes, “The Human Soul,” 
“Does God exist?” “My Origin and my End,” 
“The One Thing Prohibited by Divine Love,” 
etc. The conclusions reached are encouraging, 
cheerful, and well reasoned. 


Miscellancous. 


Benjamin H. Sanborn Company of Boston 
publish an edition of Shakespeare’s tragedy of 
Julius Cesar, which has been edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Raymond Macdonald 
Alden, Ph.D. Prof. Alden holds a position in 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. He has fur- 
nished material necessary for the intelligent 
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appreciation of the play by the students, with- 
out being led to make excursions into the many 
interesting fields thus opened to him. The 
book-is published in the Cambridge Literature 
Series, and is convenient in form and neat in 
appearance; and, although bound in cloth, it is 
published at the low price of twenty-five cents. 


Rey. T. Calvin McClelland has put together, 
under the title Verba Crucis, a series of medita- 
tions upon the words which Jesus uttered from 
the cross. They are taken from sermons made 
for a series of meetings on deepening the 
spiritual life, and have thus an especial signifi- 
cance in this Lenten season. They are tender 
and thoughtful, sure to influence for good any 
reader who turns to them, with longing to find the 
spiritual secret of suffering and sacrifice. The 
book is printed in a dignified blackletter type, 
with illuminated initials and tasteful page de- 
signs. It is published by T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York, and will be sent postpaid for fifty- 
six cents. : 

An outline of what Christian missions have 
tried to do from the apostolic age to the begin- 


ning of the period of modern effort has recently 


been published by the Macmillan Company in 
accordance with a plan to unite all Women’s 
Boards of Missions in this country and in 
Canada in a thorough study of missions. The 
volume, which is prepared by Louise Manning 
Hodgkins, formerly a professor in Wellesley 
College and well known for her interest in this 
subject, is entitled Via Christi, and is the first 
of a series, the others of which will treat of 
nineteenth-century missions in India, China, 
Japan, and other countries. The bibliography 
which accompanies each chapter of this histori- 
cal sketch offers the foundation of unlimited 
reading. 


Bertha Louise Colburn has prepared a book 
of Graded Physical Exercises for the use of 
schools, arranged with especial reference to the 
mental as well as the physical needs of the 
children. She has taken into account the fact 
that physical exercise in the school-room must be 
a relaxation for the mind as well as the body. 
The lessons are arranged in eight groups corre- 
sponding to eight grades; and each group con- 
sists of ten lessons, a new one for each four 
weeks of the school year. Additional lessons 
are given in moving exercises, including plain 
and fancy jumping, games for recess and school- 
room, minute plays for small children, and action 
poems which assist in training the muscles to 
move in obedience to thought. The book must 
prove very helpful to teachers, and there are 
possibilities in it for the mother of small chil- 
dren. The book is published by the Edgar S. 
Werner Publishing Company of New York. 
$1.00. 


The Magazines, 


~The Woman's Home Companion for March 
opens seasonably with a nature article on “The 
Coming of Spring.” ‘Wireless Telegraphy” is 
explained by an expert, and another timely 
article deals with the first president to the 
Cuban republic. A new feature is the ““Thumb- 
nail Editorials” by famous women, which are 
expected to cause much comment. A paper on 
“Courtship and Marriage Customs in Many 
Lands” treats of ceremonies among the Hindu 
and Parsee. The fiction includes stories by 
Clinton Ross, Will Payne, and Mary Tracy 
Earle. The notable pictures by Burne-Jones 
form an art feature, bebidés which there are 
stories for children, an article on the new game 
Ping-pong,and many pages of Easter fashions. 
Published by the Crowell & Kirkpatrick Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio. One dollar a year; ten 
cents a copy. 


The March number of the Southern Workman, 
published by the Hampton Institute Press, con- 
tains two articles descriptive of widely varying 
fields of mission work. In “New York East 
Side Pictures,” Miss Jean Loomis tells pathetic 
stories of life in the poorer tenements of the 
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great metropolis, and describes the efforts of 
the Charity Organization Society for its relief, 
while Emily C. Wheeler, writing of “The Or- 

hans of Armenia,” takes the reader to the land 
of the “unspeakable Turk.” Both these articles 
are amply illustrated, as is also the article on 


Books Recetved. 


_. Privately Printed. , 
The Immortal Life. By Rev. Lucius Q. Curtis, A.M. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
The Wide World. 


“Rational Physical Training,” by Lucy Agnes Northern Europe. Bs. 
Pratt, a Soe of a Boston School of Gym-] Nature Tram tomes, BA Sata Bincreon. he 
nastics. Charles . Chesnutt contributes a} , $1.25. ; . ° e 
valuable paper on “The Free Colored People of Pe Guide to Europe. By W. J. Rolfe, Litt.D. John White Chadwick 
North Carolina.” Altogether the number con- From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
tains much that is interestin and valuble to stu- | Under my own Roof. By Adelaide L. Rouse. $1.20. F 

8 CONTENTS: 


The Sandals. By Z. Grenell. 40 cents. 
The Coprishag of Sweet Anne Page, By Ellen V. Talbot. 
40 cents. 
Captain Jinks, Hero. By Ernest Crosby. $1.50. 
_ From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
The Siege of Lady Resolute. By Harris Dickson, $1.50. 
Anticipations of the Reaction of Mechanical and Scien- 
tific Progress upon Human Life and Thought. By 
H. G. Wells. $1.80. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, New York. ' 
The Hand of God in American History. By Robert Ellis 
Thompson. $1.00. 
Verba Crucis. By T. Calvin McClelland. 50 cents. 
Irrigation in the United States. By Frederick Haynes 
Newell. $2.00. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
A Book of Secrets. By Horatio W. Dressser. $1.00. 
Patricia of the Hills. By C. K. Burrow. $1.20. 
From Thomas Whittaker, New Yo ork. 
The New World and the New Thought. By James 
Thompson Bixby, Ph.D. $1.00. 
From Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me. 
Aes Triplex, and Other Essays. By Robert Louis Steven- 


son. 
From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Right Reading. 
Alabama Sketches. By S. M. Peck. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Gavotte. For the piano. By N, Irving Hyatt. 
Little Boy. Good Night. Song for low voice. Mary |- 
Turner Salter. 
Serenade. Forthe piano. By N, Irving Hyatt. * 
O my Luve’s like a Red, Red Rose. Song for high voice. 
By Carl A. Preyer. 
Minuet. For the piano. By N. Irving Hyatt. i ’ 
Love came down from out the Sky. Duet for high and 
medium voices. By Frederick Field Bullard. 


EASTER SERMONS 


The Resurrection of Jesus 
Souls already risen with Christ 


dents of sociological questions. 
Good Courage. 


A Psalm of Labor. 
In His Steps. 

The Law of Liberty. 
James Martineau. 
Unitarianism a Constructive Faith. 
A Palm Sunday Lesson. 

Realized Religion. 

Songs in Exile. 

The Reign of Law. 

The Rebirth of Jesus. 

The Prophetic Soul. 

Thomas Henry Huxley. 

Phillips Brooks. 

The Attentive Soul. 

The Man who found Himself. 


‘Scribner’s Magazine for March begins an im- 
portant feature for the current year, the remi- 
niscences of Daniel C. Gilman, who for twenty- 
five years was president of Johns Hopkins 
University. President Gilman created a new 
type of university in America, and one which 
has proved its success by the great number of 
scholars and distinguished men which it has 
already produced by its exact methods of study. 
“The Launching of a University” tells the story 
of the conception of the idea, and the first steps 
in gathering together the remarkable group of 
professors who at the very start gave the uni- 
versity prestige among men of learning. This 
first paper is filled with good stories. Richard 
Harding Davis makes a new departure in fiction, 
and does it with success. He tells the dramatic 
biography of a bull terrier, from the point of 
view of the dog, who speaks cockney English, 
which he learned from his master. The tale 
shows another remarkable phase of Mr. Davis’s 
ability as a story-teller. It is one of the best 
things that he has written for interest and literary 


quality. 


Everybody's Magazine for March opens with 
an article on “Wild Beasts behind the Bars,” 
by C, Bryson Taylor, illustrated with a truly 
remarkable series of photographs of wild ani- 
mals taken by Oliver Lippincott. It is an un- 
usually interesting article, and includes many 
anecdotes. Alfred Ollivant, the author of 
“Bob, Son of Battle,” begins a new serial in this 
number, entitled “Danny,” which promises well. 
Eugene Field Lyle, Jr.; describes a recent French 
improvement on the telephone, which is said to 
contain marvellous possibilities for the deaf. An 
article on grebes and loons by Herbert K. Job is 
accompanied by photographs which indicate the 
advance of the new art of depicting nature, 
birds, and animals. A feature of this magazine 
is the printing of practical suggestions possible 
for untrained women who wish to make money. 
The prize of $50 recently offered for the best 
idea has been awarded for a plan which concerns 
the entertainment and care of children. Arthur 
Chapman has an article on Eugene Field as a 
Western journalist, and there are several good 
short stories. 


\ 


Price $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


The Unitarian Church: Its History 
and Characteristics. 
By JosrpuH H. CrookeER, D.D. 


A pamphlet of 64 pages, clearly and briefly 
defining the principles of Unitarian Christi- 
anity and their historic development. 


_— 


The Results of an Inquiry into the 
Aims and Characteristics of Uni- 
tarian Preaching. 

By SamueL A. ELIoT, D.D. 

Tells what Unitarian ministers are preaching 
about and of their purpose and methods in 

their pulpit work. 


i 


The Unitarian Handbook. 


Suggestions and recommendations for the 
organization and administration of liberal 
churches. How to form a church, call a 
minister, manage finances, arrange for sub- 
sidiary organizations, etc. 


BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
Post-office Mission Branches may obtain 
these sermons of Miss FLORENCE EVERETT, 


Room 6, 25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, 
free of charge. 


THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY 


Rey. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D. 


The March Aflantic is a rather serious num- 
ber. After notable articles on international and 
domestic affairs by Goldwin Smith, William R. 
Merriam, and Edwin Burrett Smith, we have a 
paper on “Vivisection” by Henry C. Merwin, in 
which he boldly asserts the inhumanity of pro- 
fessional physiologists, and denies the right of 

ainful experiments. The “Confessions of a 
Provincial Editor” show the way in which the 
press of this country is dominated and con- 
trolled in smaller cities and towns by adver- 
tisers and politicians. “Frederick Atkinson, 
the American Superintendent of Education, 
sends from Manila a most instructive and con- 
vincing article on the Educational Problem of 
the Philippines, a vital topic of our new colo- 
nial administration, which is admirably supple- 
mented by the accompanying paper of Charles 
‘A. Conant, who has just returned from the East, 
and discusses the Economic Future of the same 
islands.” In the field of literature, William 
Roscoe Thayer discusses with ample scholarship 
and genuine poetic feeling “Dante as a Lyric 
Poet.” In fiction, Miss Frothingham finishes 
her short serial; and there are stories by Flor- 
ence Wilkinson, Roland D. Robinson, and 
others. Mention of an editorial tribute to the 
memory of the late Horace E. Scudder must not 
be overlooked. : 


a 
The Report of the Committee on 
Covenants. 

Gives the methods of our Unitarian churches 
in regard to church membership, and makes 
specific recommendations to our ministers 

and parish committees. 
I 


The Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

The statements of the Secretary and Treas- 

urer and the records of the work of the 

Association for the fiscal year 1900-I190T. 


——— 


These pamphlets will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 BEACON STREET, BosTON. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 
The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 
The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 
Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 
The Christ Ideal. a 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street, - - = Boston, 
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Child’s Even-song, 


BY W. H. W. 


The wind is snowballing the trees, 
And roaring overhead, 

“Now come,”’ says nurse, “with this good breeze, 
You shall sail safe to bed.’’ 


The nursery fire is very low, 
Dark giants climb the wall. 

Why from bright rooms and faces go 
Alone at nurse’s call, 


To hide away somewhere in sleep, 
Though where I cannot tell, 

Praying the Lord my soul to keep, 
To take and guard it well? 


I never slept but when I woke, 
And listen from my bed, 

One and another to me spoke, 
And kind good-mornings said. 


To die is to sleep long, they say. 
What difference can there be, 

When waking to another day 
All those we love we see? 


For the Christian Register. 


Getting Even. 


BY L. H. 


Mrs. Gorham used to say that she was never 
afraid her boys would be spoiled by flattery, as 
some of their aunts and cousins occasionally 
hinted while they were yet little, because, no 
matter how fascinating a small boy may be, be- 
fore he has outgrown his babyhood there is 
sure to come a time when “everybody is down 
on him” as Wilfred expressed’ it with graphic 
though inelegant force. 

The day comes when his upper teeth drop 
out, when his freckles seem to gain the upper 
hand, when he is too big to have his hair 
brushed for him and not big enough to care 
about doing it himself, when his hands and feet 
get in his way, when his sister remarks gently 
that it’s queer how homely he has grown, and 
his brother wonders frankly if he’ll ever learn 
decent manners, and his father asks anxiously 
if he isn’t “rather hard to get along with,” and 
his mother feels so sorry for him that she pre- 
tends not to notice when he speaks a bit cross 
or forgets to close the doors carefully. 

Now Wilfred was just at this age, and some- 
times he used to read the story of the ugly 
duckling and apply it to his own sad case. He 
was so much younger than his brother and sis- 
ter that he felt he did not have a fair chance. 
If he tried to tease them, they simply reproved 
him for his rudeness in regular grown-up fash- 
ion. If they teased him, he had no redress; for 
he didn’t know how to answer them in kind, and, 
if he cried or grew angry, they simply called him 
“Crybaby” or “Pepperpot,” and he had to stand 
it as best he could or beat a retreat to his own 
room. 

One day Wilfred came home from ‘school 
tired and cross, He had forgotten that that 
was the day for handing in compositions, and 
had left his own at home. He had to hurry 
through his luncheon to get ready for dancing 
school when he would have much preferred to 
go tobogganning with the other boys. His 
head was aching from a chance snowball, and 
altogether his state of mind was what the 
weather reports might call unsettled. To add 
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to his inner distractions, he knew at once, when 
he entered his room, that somebody had been 
at his desk and disturbed some of his things. 

“See here, Ned Gorham,” he shouted, rushing 
into his brother’s room, “have you been rum- 
maging through my desk again ?” 

Ned looked up with a provoking smile. “Oh, 
calm yourself, dearie,” he said. “I just hunted 
through your duplicate stamps to see if I could 
find that Newfoundland one I gave you the 
other day. I thought I had an extra duplicate, 
or I shouldn’t have let you have it anyway; and 
to-day Frank Allen offered me thirty cents for 
it. ; 

“You mean thing!” cried Wilfred, in wrath; 
“and so you stole it, did you? That’s a nice 
way to treata fellow.” And he spluttered help- 
Jessly. 

“No, my dear, sweet-tempered little brother,” 
replied Ned, coolly: “you'll find it there all right. 
I only looked to see if you had it still, and to 
see what you would say about it. I didn’t 
suppose you’d care for it under the circum- 
stances.” 

Wilfred rushed into his room again, snatched 
the stamp in question from a duplicate envelope, 
and hastened back to his brother. 

“There’s your old stamp,” he cried as he 
threw it on the table. “And please don’t pre- 
tend to give me any more things, you Indian 
giver.” 

Just then the postman’s ring was heard, and 
a letter came for Ned. Two minutes later he 
appeared at the door of the room where Wil- 
fred was struggling with his best stockings, get- 
ting himself ready as much as possible before call- 
ing Nora to fasten his cuffs and arrange his tie. 

“Say, Wilfred,” broke out Ned, unceremo- 
niously, “won’t you take my stamp book 
round to Arthur Harrison's for me before 
dinner? Here’s a note from him. His brother 
has brought home a lot of stamps from a fellow 
who’s working his way through college and is 
selling his collection. He wants to compare 
some of the stamps with those Uncle Joe sent us 
from India, and he can only be there to-night. 
I’ve got to go to the dress rehearsal of our class 
play, and I cannot get to Arthur’s possibly be- 
fore nine o’clock; and, if I have to come way 
home first, I can’t go at all. And I’ve got so 
many bundles and things to carry to the rehear- 
sal I don’t see how I can take the stamp book, 
too.” 

Ned’s tone was pleading; but Wilfred’s heart 
was hardened, and he refused flatly to help his 
brother out of his perplexity. Ned did not stop 
to argue with him. , 

“All right, old chap!” he said scornfully. “I 
guess I’ll remember you if I have a chance for 
duplicates to-night!” Ned had really a very 
good collection for a boy of his age, and he 
had helped Wilfred from time to time till the 
latter had about thirteen hundred of his own. 

Wilfred felt a pang of regret as he sat with 
the others at dessert that evening, and. heard his 
mother regretting that Ned had been obliged to 
start off without his dinner in order to reach the 
hall in time for the rehearsal. “And he had so 
many packages, I don’t know how he expected 
to manage” she added. ' 

It was not until the next morning that Wil- 
fred heard the story of Ned’s misfortune. He 
came down to breakfast just as Ned was de- 
scribing his surprise and grief at the loss of his 
precious stamp album. 

“It was somewhere between the hall where 
we had the rehearsal and the Harrisons,” he 
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explained in mournful tones. “How I could pos- 
sibly have left the heaviest package of all I don’t 
see; but I must have put it down either in the 
car or in the waiting-room when I changed cars, 
or in the drug store when I got a cup of hot 
chocolate. We fellows were all talking up to 
the minute I got off the car at the Harrisons’, 
and then I missed it. I went right back of 
course, but I couldn’t find it anywhere. I 
waited to hear from the conductor of the car I 
rode up in; but nobody had seen it anywhere, 
and I guess it’s gone.” And Ned pushed back 
his chair, feeling that he could eat no breakfast; 
and Wilfred didn’t blame him. 

When Wilfred ventured a word of com- 
miseration, however, Ned snapped him up with 
a decided, “Oh, you needn’t say anything now. 
If you had taken the book, as you might have 
done perfectly well, it wouldn’t have been lost; 


but you needn’t pretend you are sorry now!” 


And he hastily left the room. 

But Wilfred was sorry just the same, and 
would have given his own collection gladly to 
bring back Ned’s, of which he was really almost 
as proud as the owner himself. 

During school hours Wilfred noticed that one 
of the boys made violent signs to him on every 
occasion; and at last he understood that Mike 
wished to speak to him at the close of school 
and was taking this method to warn him, in 
case either of them should be kept after school. 
Mike Corcoran was a stanch friend of Wilfred, 
though they saw each other seldom except in 
the periods immediately before and after the 
school hours. Wilfred had shared nuts and 
apples with him, and Mike had protected Wil- 
fred when the snowball encounters threatened 
to become too violent. 

“Say, Wilfred, me boy,” Mike began as they 
met at the corner of the school-house, “has any- 
body in your family lost anything?” 

Wilfred replied joyfully in the affirmative, 
sure that Mike could tell him news of the miss- 
ing stamp book. Nor was he mistaken, though 
the news was not all so encouraging that Wil- 
fred felt quite easy about it. 

“Kite Hanlon and Monkey Mahaffey have go 
the book,” whispered Mike, mysteriously. ‘You 
see, we live upstairs over the Mahaffeys’; and J] 
was sitting in the dark entry last night”— 

“What for?” asked Wilfred, inquisitively. 

“Oh, never you mind! That’s where my 
mother shuts us children out when we are bad.” 

“Oh, go onl” urged Wilfred, sorry he had 
asked. 

“And they didn’t see me, and I heard them 
talking about how they saw your brother leave 
his book in the waiting-room when he and the 
other fellows went out for the car. Kite and 
Monkey were fooling round there, and were just 
a-laughing at his bundles when the car came. 
So they gobbled it; and, when they found what it 
was, they knew it was worth money.” 

“O the mean things!” interrupted Wilfred, in- 
dignantly. ‘ 

“Well, they tore out the front leaf, what has 
your brother’s name on it; and they let on to 
Monkey’s mother as how they didn’t know where 
it came from,,but that they were going to sell it. 
But they haven’t sold it, not yet, because Kite 
went to see a man about it last night, and the 
man who would buy it won’t be home till three 
o’clock this afternoon, and Monkey and Kite 
are going to take it to him then.” ‘ 

“Oh, dear,” began Wilfred, “school wasn’t out 
till half past one and here it is almost two al- 


'ready. There isn’t time to go for Ned.” 
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“Ah, now,” suggested Mike, cunningly. “You 
want to go right to the Mahaffeys’ with me, and 
ask Monkey’s mother for the book. ‘She'll give 
it to you fast enough, especially if Monkey is 
out. See?” 

Wilfred’s heart beat high with the delightful 

thought of taking Ned’s treasure home to him 
in triumph, showing him with a single stroke 
what the ugly duckling had been able to accom- 
plish. “Come on!” he shouted eagerly. 
"At first everything promised to go well. Mrs. 
Mahaffey opened the door at Wilfred’s timid 
knock, and listened to his story, asking questions 
that seemed to the impatient boys quite irrele- 
vant, anxious as they were to get away. When 
she knew his name, however, she hesitated no 
longer, assuring him that his mother was “a lady 
of the real sort.” 

Hardly, had the boys reached the street when 
Wilfred heard a smothered exclamation from 
Mike. “Hurry, now hurry, Wilfred! Here come 
Monkey and Kite!” They tried to look uncon- 
cerned, and escape quietly; but Monkey Ma- 
haffey was quick to connect Wilfred’s appear- 
ance there with the missing album, and imme- 
diately quickened his pace. Wilfred and Mike 
began to run. 

Wilfred was scared, especially when a hard 
snowball hit his back, and a rough voice called 
on him to halt. The album was heavy, and he 
was almost tempted to drop it. There is little 
doubt that the older fellows would have made 
trouble for them, even if they had not actually 


taken the book away; but the presence of a 


policeman on a distant corner had its due effect. 
For a minute the snowballs fell thick and fast 
about them; and, just as they turned the corner, 
something worse than a snowball, a sharp-edged 
stone, struck Wilfred in the back of the head, 
making him stagger for a minute, and he felt 
the blood trickle down his neck. 

He had his reward half an hour later when 
he entered the sitting-room just in time to hear 
Ned say sadly: “No, I am sure I shall never 
get it again now. It’s quite, quite gone; and I 
shall never try to collect stamps again,” Then 
Wilfred entered, and quietly placed the stamp 
album on the table in front of his brother, say- 
ing proudly, “There, I brought it home for you 
to-night ; and I didn’t lose it, either! e 

Ned could hardly believe his eyes, and he 
could not say enough in praise of his small 
brother’s pluck, as he heard the story. Wilfred 
enjoyed to the full the delights of being a popu- 
lar hero; and, although it would be too much to 
say that Ned never teased him afterward, at 
least he never lost a chance of telling the story 
of Wilfred’s cleverness, and of saying at the 
end, “I have always been sure he'll make a man, 
ever since he fought and bled for my album.” 
But Wilfred still insists that he only bled, he 
didn’t fight. 


Rags and Tags and Velvet Gowns. 


“°N there was a.new boy at school yesterday, 
’n he had great patches on his knees; ’n, when 
we choosed up, the boys didn’t choose him, ’n 
his face got red, oh! as red as fire, "n he 
walked away, ’n stood lookin’ off over the 
water at the ships.” 

Ted had been rattling on in this fashion for 
at least fifteen minutes; and mamma, who was 
reading up for her next club paper, hardly heard a 
word, but this Jast caught her attention, and she 
looked over the top of the book with a little s art. 

“ Perhaps he was watching for his ship to come 
in,” said she, quietly. 
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If Ted could have seen the rest of her face, 


he would have done some thinking before he 


said any more. 

“His ship! ’Tisn’t likely a boy like him 
would have a ship, is it now? Course he 
can’t help the patches, p’r’aps,” said Ted, con- 
descendingly; “but he oughtn’t to come to a pay 
school with us. Harold Winston said it wasn’t 
—suitable; and so did all the other boys. He 
ought to go to the public school where the other 
patches are.” 

Mamma’s eyebrows went up in a fashion that 
would have alarmed Ted if he had happened to 
look at her, but he was stroking the spotless 
knees of his own velvet trousers. 

“T used to know a boy who wore patches.” 

“You, mamma ?” cried Ted. 

“Yes, I used to play with him every day. 
Patches and bare brown feet, and a hat without 
any brim.” 

“Was he a nice boy?” asked Ted, doubt- 
fully. 

“T think, taking everything into considera- 
tion, he was the nicest boy I ever knew,” said 
mamma, with an emphatic little nod. “And I 
ought to know, for I went to school with him 
for years.” 

“oN, when the boys choosed up, did they leave 
him out?” asked Ted. 

“Qh, dear me, no!” said mamma, decidedly. 
“They wouldn’t for the world have done any- 
thing so impolite.” 

Ted looked blank for a moment. 
face grew red, oh! as red as fire. 

“His ship hadn’t come in then,” continued 
mamma; “but it has since. He owns a big fac- 
tory now.” 

«“W-w-hat’s his name ?” sputtered Ted. 

“John Hartley Livingston.” 

“Uncle John Livin’ston !” . 

Mamma nodded. “All boys who wear patches 
—and bare brown feet—don’t become rich men ; 
but I fear they are more apt to become some- 
thing worth while than boys who wear—velvet 
suits, because they are used to hardships and 
dirt and disagreeable things. Men who amount 
to something have a great deal of hard, disa- 
greeable work to do.” 

“This is my best suit, anyway,’’ cried Ted, 
twisting in his chair. “I don’t always wear vel- 


Then his 


! vet, You know I wore it ’cause it was Friday 


and speakin’ day.” A 
Mamma went back to her book, and Ted stole 
away and lay down on a fluffy white rug with his 
feet on the seat of the sofa,—a favorite position 
of his when he wanted to think. E 
Monday night he came home greatly excited, 


and stood before his mother with his feet 


crossed. 

“The boys choosed again, ’n I choosed the 
patched boy, ’n they wouldn’t let him play ; ’n we 
went off ’n played mumblety-peg by our two 
selves,” he cried, the words fairly tumbling over 
each other. Then he uncrossed his feet, and 
swung the under one forward. There was a 
jagged hole in the knee of his trousers. LON 
want that patched,” he cried, with a defiant ring 
in his voice. “If you please, mamma,” he added, 
in gentler tones. 
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“Very well,” said mamma, soberly, but her 
mouth was smiling behind the book. 

“The boys have all come ‘round, mamma,” Ted 
announced cheerfully a week later. “Harold 
Winston came ’round to-day. He held out two 
days longer ’n any of the rest, ’n he did hate to 
give in; but he got tired of walkin’ ’round all by 
himself.”—Mary Marshall Parks, in Sunday 
School Times. 


For the Christian Register. 


The March Boy. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE, 


‘ 
March thaws the ice, and makes the snow 
Like ice-cream from a platter go! 


Now Little Mr, Boots comes out, 
And greets the puddles with a shout! 


Yet, be his boots however high, 
His feet at night are rarely dry! 


His ma says they’d be wet, she fears, 
If rubber boots reached to his ears! 


Queer Kinds of Money. 


What is money? “Gold, silver, copper, 
nickel, paper,” some wise child will say. But 
there is a Christian country, Abyssinia, where 
they have just begun to coin silver dollars, and 
the ordinary money used is bars of salt and 
lengths of calico. Imagine buying a Christmas 
present with so many bars of salt or a horse 
with five hundred yards of calico. Where the 
salt comes from we do not know; but the calico 
is made in America——in Fall River or North 
Carolina. So the American farmers who raise 
cotton are making money in a sense they never 
think of. 


Little Jimmy was not baptized till nearly two 
years old. The clergyman poured considerable 
water over his head; and the little fellow, look- 
ing up at his mother, called out, ““Where’s ’e 
comb, mamma?” 
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Good News. 
Life’s Mirror. 


There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true: 

Then give to the world the best you have 
And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


Give truth, and your gift will be paid in kind, 
And honor will honor meet ; 
And a smile that is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is just as sweet. 
For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
Tis just what we are and do: 
Then give to’the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 
— Madeline S. Bridges. 


What a Prince should See. 


I have had a hundred times to say to travel- 
lers from Europe: “You are not seeing what you 
came to see. People are showing to you our 
imitations of Europe, our most attractive pal- 
aces, our picture galleries, good or poor; and, 
in particular, they are showing you our prisons 
and hospitals and other places for the relief of 
human suffering.” Then I say to them: “ You 
want really to seé America. You want to see 
towns in which nineteen out of twenty heads of 
families own their own house lots and houses. 
‘You want to see towns where, as old Wentworth 
said a hundred and fifty years ago, ‘Men do not 
know what a poor rate is.’ You want to see the 
life of the people which has successfully inaugu- 
rated government by the people, of the people, 
for the people, You are not seeing it.” 

Icould name travellers, and travellers of some 
distinction, who have escaped from their keepers, 
and have seen American life. Thus I think Mr, 
James Bryce knows America better than. nine 
out of ten of the people who are reading this 
article know it. This is because he is a skilful 
traveller, of large experience, who knows how to 
escape from his keepers. 

I am very much interested in the accounts I 
read of Prince Henry’s journey; but it is rather 
pathetic to think how much time the poor man 
is spending in presidents’ cars of different rail- 
ways, in public functions, which are very much 
the same everywhere, and how little time he is 
permitted to give to the life of the people. A 
scamper of an hour and a half in the saddle, ina 
hard raining day, with the President, must have 
been worth to him any five days of ceremonial 
life. One almost wishes that he had a first-rate 
double whom he could have put into the uni- 
form of the admiralty of the German navy, who 
could have received the boxes which give him 
the freedom of different cities—whatever that 
may be,—while the real Prince Henry, in a good 
travelling suit, would knock about, seeing the in- 
terior life of America in such places as Burling- 
ton, Vt., and Portland, Me., or North New 
Padua in Pennsylvania, or Akron in Ohio. 

I once knew some nice English people who 
had made a week’s visit in a charming univer- 
sity town at the West. The lady of the party, 
herself an accomplished student of social philos- 
ophy, said at the end of that time: “You have 
shown us everything. You have shown us your 
prairies, we have seen your jails, we have been 
at the classes in the college. Now we want you 
to show us the poor people and where they live. 
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The eminent professor who was her host laughed 
and said: “Why, you have been living with one 
of the poorest people in the town. The men 
and women whom you meet in the streets are 
very likely the poor people or very likely the 
rich people of new Bologna.” And that single 
discovery of what American life is, with its sug- 
gestions of what American life is not, probably 
taught that lady as important a lesson as she 
gained in her travels here, 

When the Prince of Wales was in Boston, my 
friend Mr. Haliburton took, or thought he had a 
chance to take, the prince to ride in a regular 
Yankee buggy,—as he might have taken his 
cousin from Number 19 in Cohoes County. 
Haliburton picked up a young man at the door 
of the Revere House whom he thought was the 
prince, and the last time I saw Haliburton he 
thought so still. A slight young man of fresh, 
ruddy face, with a very shiny hat looking as if it 
had been bought that morning, stepped quickly 
out from the side door of the hotel, looked up 
brightly, asked if this were Mr. Haliburton, and 
stepped in. He did not say he was the prince, 
nor did Haliburton call him “Uryness.” “TI 
said you to the young man, and he said you to 
me. 

They drove off through Boston streets, as the 
reader might do through the streets of Chicago. 
They called at Mrs. Rooney’s, who was found in 
a room twelve by fourteen. They called at one 
of Mr. Emund’s lodging-houses in Osborne Place, 
on pretty Caroline Freeman. They crossed the 
town, and called on Lucy Coleman on Mt. 
Vernon Street. They crossed the town again, 
and, by way of contrast, went into one 
of those man-sties that there used to be in 
“Orange Lane.” The young man went to Wash- 
ington Village, stopping at the works on the way. 
And all of a sudden, when they were in the 
South End above Dover Street, the king-bolt 
parted. Horse, reins, and wheels went off at 
the rate of 5.20. The buggy had broken in two, 
and the two gentlemen were left on their hands 
and knees on the pavement in the street. 
“Whether Mr. Edward found out how people 
live in bowling-alley parlors or whether he 
found that they never live there, I do not know.” 
All that is known is that the next Tuesday Hali- 
burton received an immense envelope, which 
made one of the heroes of the story first engi- 
neer on a steamer of Queen Victoria’s. What 
followed was that all the people in his tale, 
excepting one, got their three places of promo- 
tion. 

All this I know Colonel Ingham says, who 
writes out the story. But, as I said, I cannot 
answer when you ask, “Did Haliburton take the 


-prince to ride ?” 


The newspapers have been good enough to 
tell me that the President took Prince Heinrich 
to ride in a heavy rain. I hope a great many 
other people have done as much on the sly by 
Prince Heinrich. I hope it may become an 
etiquette in America that intelligent travellers 
shall be helped in seeing what they cannot see 
at home. EDWARD E. HALE. 


It is not expensive to become a noble in Bava- 
tia. To be made a simple “Von” costs a matter 
of $375; to be raised to the “Ritterstand,” $500; 
to be made a “Freiherr,” $1290; to be madea 
“Graf” costs $2,500; while to be made a prince 
only costs $5,000. These prices are only for one 
person, but the government kindly makes reduc- 
tion in the case of whole families wishing to turn 
noble all at once, 
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New York Letter. 


Our German guest has come and gone; and, 
unless his public speeches belie his innermost 
thoughts, he was as much pleased with us as 
we were pleased with him. Whatever may 
have been the politic motive that sent him 
speeding across the ocean, he found no evidence 
of anything of the sort in our welcome of him. 
We were genuinely glad to honor him. To be 
sure, there was a little palpitation among us as 
to the best way of doing this, but not more than, 
Emerson says, should seize upon any house where 
virtue and self-respect abide, at the approach 
of a commended stranger. We fancy it was 
mightily pleasing to his Royal Highness to see 
the German flag side by side with the American 
on anumber of public buildings on Fifth Avenue, 
as well as on other streets. Not because it had 
any diplomatic or commercial significance, but 


‘because the soul of any man who is a man 


thrills at the sight of his own flag when far 
from his native land, and because this floating 
in the one breeze of the flags of two great na- 
tions is an inspiring sight to any human being. 
And Prince Henry appeared to us to be no royal 
automaton, but an intensely human and very 
pleasing gentleman. 

Another guest, but no stranger among us, has 
been Dr. Booker T. Washington, here, as of 
old, to interest us in both Hampton and Tuske- 
gee Institutes. A public meeting was held at 
Carnegie Hall under the auspices of the Arm-. 
strong Association. Bishop Potter presided, 
and, in introducing the founder of Tuskegee, 
said that, when last fall President Roosevelt 
invited him to dine, he showed that rare wis- 
dom which enabled him to recognize a Wash- 
ington, whether his name was George or Booker. 
Mr. Washington, in his appeal for funds, said 
that Tuskegee, which began in poverty twenty- 
one years ago, with thirty students, now had an 
endowment fund of $273,000, twenty-three hun- 
dred acres of land, fifty-two buildings, twelve 
hundred students, and eighty-six instructors. 
Its annual current expenses are nearly $110,- 
ooo, and of this amount full $78,000 has to 
be raised in small sums by individual effort. 
He further said that the hope of the negro lies 
in agriculture, that his salvation was to learn 
to cultivate the soil skilfully and intelligently. 
Those who would save his race must use their 
influence to keep the negro out of our large cit- 
ies, especially the cities of the North. 

New York has not been without its cele- 
bration of Pope Leo XIII.’s_ ninety-second 
birthday and twenty-fourth pontifical anniver- 
sary. Simultaneously with the ceremonies in 
Rome at St. Peter’s, special and elaborate 
masses were held here at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
that beautiful building whose exterior exalts, 
but which discloses so bare and tawdry an in- 
terior. To pass from it to old Trinity, rich in 
color and historical association, and to sit there 
a brief space during these Lenten days, on the 
one afternoon that its organist plays the great 
organ, is like passing from the hideous glare of 
noon into the subdued glories of the quiet end 
of day. 

New York has suffered a double blow in the 
death of two valued citizens. Mrs. Rebecca 
Foster, the wealthy widow of Gen. John Foster, 
perished in the Park Avenue Hotel fire. For 
fifteen years she had been working among the 
prisoners of the city, befriending them in their 
hour of trial. District Attorney Jerome says, 
“T know of no one who combined human sym- 
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pathy and sound judgment in the remarkable 
degree it was found in Mrs. Foster.” A move- 
ment has been started in the Criminal Courts 
building, where she did most of her work, to 
raise a fund by small contributions from her 
beneficiaries, rather than from her wealthy 
friends, for erecting a tablet in her memory. As 
Miss Irwin said in her admirable Religious 
News report at the last League meeting, Mrs. 
Foster’s loss emphasizes the need of additional 
probation officers in the city courts; and no 
better tribute could be paid her memory than 
the establishment of a fund to support one or 
more women probation officers to carry on her 
fine work. : 

In the death of Mr. Henry G. Marquand, 
New York lost a benefactor of another sort, but 
of equal beneficence. His interest lay largely in 
the development of art and architecture in the 
city, and to his generosity and taste we owe in 
large measure the Metropolitan Museum, of 
which he was president, trustee, and treasurer. 
Walk through the galleries and rooms of the 
museum of a Sunday afternoon, the day of all 
days when itis thronged with working people, 
note the treasures given by Mr. Marquand, and 
a true estimate may be got of the value of his 

- citizenship. 

It has been said that even the most ardent 
Unitarians are generous to a fault with every 
other work under the sun except their own de 
nominational work; that they act in the spirit. of 
the old captain who, it will be remembered, said, 
‘We cannot do too much for our employers— 
neither will we.” If this had ever been true 


invited by the-Aldine Club to the farewell dinner 
which has just been given toDr. Lyman Abbott, 
who soon goes to Europe for a long vacation. 
There were representatives of many diverse 
sects and professions p:esent’ {for Dr. Abbott, 
like Dr. Hale, is beloved of Catholic, Jew, and 
Gentile. (Was it customary before the day of | 
the Parliament of Religions for men of the most 
varied faiths to get together at dinners and in 
Or did Dr. Barrows and his 
famous Parliament set the example for social as 
well as church union ?) 

The speeches at the dinner were all spoken to 
the one subject, “The City and the Citizens.” 
District Attorney Jerome, whom Edward Shep- 
ard, in his candid A7/antic article, says was one 
of the most potent elements in his defeat for the’ 
mayoralty, made one noteworthy remark when 
he said that it-was his belief that a man in pub- 
lic office should do his full duty, even though it 
should mean his political downfall. 

The Fourth Unitarian Society in. Brooklyn, 
Flatbush, has installed and ordained a new min- 
ister, Rev. John M. Davidson. Owing to his 
severe illness, Rev. D. M. Wilson was obliged 
to relinquish his charge over the society ; but its 
first steps were taken under his direction, and 
its success is largely his work. In Passaic Rev. 
Harry Jeschke was installed on March 6, Dr. 
Savage preaching the sermon. 


other social ways? 


Calhoun University. . 
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years, three warranty deeds are waiting to be 
signed, $13,000 have been paid in on the land in 
five years, and twelve families own their farms 
and homes. The two hundred and seventy-five 
boys and girls of this year’s enrolment send 
word that they have a “determination to do 
their best,” and wish to say this to their 
Northern friends. They are hard at work with 
books, and also with plough and needle, 
hammer, flat-iron, and cook stove, learning by 
doing, and to look up, forward and out, and 
lend a hand. Our students this year teach five 
hundred or more in our county schools. 

Standards of every kind are slowly going up. 
The land movement means, as never before, 
good family life. A new epoch is beginning 
with the coming in of our young men, our best 
graduates, to buy farms,—twenty-five-acre ones, 
—practise the new agriculture, and help build 
the community life. Calhoun stands for indus- 
trial education plus industrial opportunity, or 
ownership of land plus American home and 
neighborhood life. This is the aim of its social 
settlement method. 

Dr. Frissell, at the recent Hampton meeting 
in Boston, said he regarded Calhoun as an 
“experiment station of great value.” It is 
doing what it can to develop the “plan of cam- 
paign.” It urges county work and the enlist- 
ment of neighborhood battalions in each black 
majority county, battalions of small indepen- 
dent farms and homes planted within sound of 


‘| school and church bell, within reach of library, ~ 


model farm, and town meeting-house.° It calls 
for groups of settlement workers. Its best ~ 


Just a word for Calhoun to its many friends 
who read the Register. The tenth year is end- 
ing, and there are $10,000 to be raised, $1,000 for 
each candle in the school and settlement birth- 
day cake, to close out of debt and with a work- 
ing balance like that of last year. Calhoun is 
on a small scale, costs only from $18,000 to 
$20,000 a year, but like a good business house is confidently for new friends to help the old friends 
undertaking to pay as it goes, Therefore, $3,000 |" carrying on patient and persevering work in 
is wanted at once to pay all outstanding bills Lowndes County, the blackest black-belt county 
and start April 1 witha good balance. $7,000 in Alabama. However, the first ten years’ work 
has been added to the Endowment Fund, has very visible results, and is now open for in- 
bringing it to $18,000. This is cheering. Per- spection. All friends are invited down to clos- 
haps some one will make it $25,000, as Calhoun’s ing day next May. A $30,000 plant is in the 
national minimum, to start its second decade empty cotton field of 1902. 
with, and to grow to $100,000 later on. One word more. Calhoun wants both large 

Down in Lowndes County much is going on. and small new givers. And, if old and new 
In spite of half-crops of corn and cotton for two | friends will send their money as soon as they 
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of our beloved people, it is not true now of a 
portion of those who live in our metropolis. 
The appeal made to the Alliances for contribu- 
tions to a fund for carrying on new church 
enterprises in these Middle States has been 
already responded to by the New York League 
of Unitarian Women. Its treasurer a few days 
ago sent the following- note to the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Morehouse: “I enclose check for 
$100 from the New York League. The re- 
sponse to your call was cheerfully given,” This 
generous gift puts this body of Unitarian 
women quite outside any denunciation charging 
them with lack of denominational zeal. One 
- of the ex-presidents of the League tells how she 
once proposed to its] executive board that the 
heavy wooden gavel, which in the presiding 
officer’s hands looks like a weapon for punish- 
ing the speakers, should be replaced by cne 
made of silver. Her proposition raised a storm 
of objections. Indulge in such an extravagance 
when the churches were in sore need? Never! 
This incident led to the ex-president playfully 
offering, whenever money was wanted for de- 
nominational work, to go before the executive 
board of the League, and ask it to purchase a] 
silver gavel. 
" Boston is not to have a monopoly of meetings 
in honor of Dr. Edward E. Hale’s eightieth 
birthday. The Brooklyn Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution has arranged to cele- 
brate the auspicious event by appropriate exer- 
cises in the Second Unitarian Church. Rev. 
John W. Chadwick, Rev. Thomas R, Slicer, and 
Rev. John P. Forbes will be the speakers. We 
are wishing Fortunatus’s hat were in Dr. Hale’s 
possession on April 3, so that he might trans- 
port himself in turn from meeting to meeting 
gathered in his honor. He would nowhere hear 
heartier appreciation of himself and his life than 
in Mr. Chadwick’s church in Brooklyn. : 
. Dr. Hale was one of the distinguished guests 


recommendation would be the names of those 
who have backed and supported it for ten years, 

The Chinese sage satirically remarked of cer- 
tain people, “When they see an egg, they expect 
to hear it grow.” Calhoun’s friends have not 
been of this sort. They allow time. We look 
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conveniently can, the writer will be glad to get 
back to pressing work in the South as soon as 
possible. Please remember this is Calhoun’s 
birthday year, and it won’t come again till 1912, 
Pitt DILLINGHAM. 


Actors’ Church Alliance. 


An organization that bids fair to have a de 
cided influence for good on the theatre is the 
Actors’ Church Alliance, of which Rev. 
Walter Bentley, who was himself an actor not 
so very many years ago, is the originator and 
general secretary. While Mr. Bentley was still 
on the stage and playing an engagement in Bos- 
ton, he chanced one Sunday to hear Phillips 
Brooks preach. So impressed was the youthful 
Thespian by this single sermon that he resolved 
then and there to devote his life to promoting 
the spiritual welfare of his brothers and sisters 
of the theatre. One product of his labors is 
the Actors’ Church Alliance, which has grown 
marvellously within the last two years, and now 
has chapters in many cities of the country and 
chaplains in all important theatrical centres. The 
Alliance, which is strictly non-sectarian, is work- 
ing just now to abolish the pernicious Sunday 
performances that are prevalent in the West. 
In Boston the local chapter has headquarters at 
43 West Street, in charge of a secretary. The 


Boston Chapter will hold a fair-at the Hotel |. 


Vendome on April 2, 3, and 4, to raise funds for 
_ the furthering of its work. 


The American Ramabai Association. 


The annual meeting of the American Rama- 
bai Association will be held on Tuesday, March 
18, at 3.30 o’clock P.M.,in the chapel of Trinity 
Church, for the election of officers and managers 
for the ensuing year, to receive the annual re- 
ports, and for the transaction of such other busi- 
ness as may legally come before the meeting. 
Miss Sorabj, of Poona, India, will address the 
meeting. 

E. WINCHESTER DONALD, President. 
CATHERINE E. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


Church Building Loan Fund. 


The trustees of the Church Building Loan 
Fund met January 28 at 2 P.M., President Eliot 
in the chair. Present, Messrs. Blackmar, Eliot, 
Lincoln, Piper, Putnam, and Russell. The 
records of the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. The treasurer reported that the bal- 
ance now on hand was $6,094.61, of which $2,700 
was appropriated, not including the loan author- 
ized to the American Unitarian Association. 


Voted, To loan to the First Unitarian Society of Jack- 
son, Mich., the sum of twelve hundred dollars, without 
interest; the same to be fully secured in accordance with 
our rules, and to be repaid in ten annual instalments of 
one hundred and twenty dollars each; the money not to 
be paid from our treasury unless it shall be sufficient 
to free the society from all other indebtedness. 

Voted, To loan to the First Unitarian Church of 
Littleton, N.H., the sum of sixteen hundred dollars, 
without interest; the same to be fully secured in accord- 
ance with our rules, and to be repaid in ten annual instal- 
ments of one hundred and sixty dollars each; the money 
not to be paid from our treasury unless it shall be sufficient 
to free the society from all other indebtedness, 

Voted, That it is the sense of this board that the mort- 
gage now held on the First Unitarian Church of 
Hamilton, Ont., be assigned to the holder of the second 
mortgage, on receipt of $400, and that the note be assigned 
to him without recourse. 
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Voted, That the debt of the First Unitarian Church of 
Moline, Ill., be adjusted by the discharge of the old 
mortgage and note in consideration of the payment in cash 
by the church to this board of $100, and the giving of a new 
mortgage and note in the usual form for $1,000, payable in 


five annual instalments of two hundred dollars each. 


Voted, That the matter of the arrears of the Free 
Christian Church of Minneapolis, Minn., and of the Third 


Unitarian Church of Chicago, Ill., be referred to the 
directors of the American Unitarian Association with the 


request that they report to this board their recommenda- 


tions thereon. 
Voted, That the matter of the arrears of the Norfolk 


Unitarian Church of Boston, of the First Unitarian Society 
of Chelsea, and of the First Unitarian Church of Gouver- 
neur, N.Y., be Jaid on the table until the next meeting. 


The following communication was read from 
the secretary of the American Unitarian Associa: 
tion: — 

At the meeting of the directors of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association held February 11, 
the following vote was passed: “Voted, To 
request the trustees of the Church Building 
Loan Fund to consider what modifications, if 
any, in the rules governing the administration 
of the fund are possible or desirable, and to 
report to this board.” 

It was moved to recommend to the directors 
of the American Unitarian Association that this 
board be incorporated as “the Trustees of the 
Church Building Loan Fund,” with the right to 
hold property. After some discussion this mo- 
tion was laid on the table. 

Adjourned. 

WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER, Secretary. 


Sayings of Christ not in the Gospels. 


Our canonical Gospels are only a chrestomathy 
of the sayings and the doings of our Lord. It is 
only natural and necessary that the four written 
Gospels can contain a small portion of what the 
Lord did and said during the three years of ac- 
tive ministry. The fact is recognized by the 
Evangelists themselves. Luke begins the Third 
Gospel with the statement that many have taken 
in hand to set forth in order a declaration of 
things which were most surely believed among 
the early Christians; and John closes his account 
of the origins of Christianity with the statement 
that, if the attempt were made to write out the 
very many other things which Jesus did, the 
world itself could not contain the books that 
should be written. 

The accounts of what Jesus did and said were 
first orally and traditionally spread among the 
early Christians. Our written Gospels are com- 
paratively late portions of the New Testament 
literature, and on the whole are antedated by the 
Epistles, or many of them. It is for this reason 
that the New Testament letters, although a com- 
mentary and interpretation of the facts now con- 
tained in the canonical Gospels, practically 
contain no direct quotations from the permanent 
form which has been given to these facts by the 
Evangelists. The letter-writers of the New Tes- 
tament base their theology and exegesis on the 
account of Jesus that constituted a part of the 
living tradition of the Church. Even if our ca- 
nonical Gospels are based on older and briefer 
written forms of the sayings of Christ, as is evi- 
denced by the reference to the Hebrew Logia of 
Matthew, made by Papias and cited by Eusebius 
in his church history, and even if the modern dis- 
cussion of the Synoptic Problem, or the literary 
origin and development of the New Testament 
Gospels, confirms this view, yet we have no cer- 
tainty as to the exact wording of these older 
documents, and cannot accordingly determine 
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exactly the relation. of the Epistles to these. 


Matthew at 62 A.D.; namely, after the composi- 
tion of the leading Epistles of Paul, and of the 
second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of 
James, while Mark did not write until 64, Luke 
until 75, and John between 80 and 90 A.D. 

It is only natural to believe that of the many 
sayings of Christ that were current in the early 
Church, and were not used by the four Evangel- 
ists, not a few should have found their way into 
the writings of the Church Fathers. Indeed, it 
would be surprising if such remnants of the liv- 
ing traditions of the Church could not be dis- 
covered in patristic literature. The existence of 
such non-canonical sayings of the Lord is all the 
more certain because one of them at least is 
found in the Scriptures themselves; namely, in 
Acts xx. 35, where these words are expressly 


ascribed to Christ, “It is more blessed to give - 


than to receive”; and yet these are nowhere 
found in the written gospel records. It is sup- 
posed by many scholars that there are quite a 
number of such “agrapha,” or unwritten sayings 
of the Lord, scattered throughout the Acts and 
the Epistles, as these writers would naturally, if 
possible, give Christ’s teachings in Christ’s own 
words, only that the fact that these are direct 
quotations is not given, and these sayings can- 
not accordingly be recognized. 

There are found, however, scattered +through- 
out the earliest literature of the Church, a goodly 
number of sayings expressly attributed to Christ, 
but not recorded by Matthew, Mark, Luke, or 
John, and modern scholars, notably Hilgenfeld, 
Zahn, Nestle, and Resch, have devoted close re- 
searches to their investigations. The latest 
specialist in this line, Dr. Erwin Preusschen, in 
his new work entitled “Antilegomena,” has re- 
duced the number of such sayings that with any 
degree of probability can be traced to Jesus to 
the following :— 

I. Therefore says the Lord: “Whosoever is 
near to me is near to a fire: whosoever is far 
from me is far from the kingdom of God.” 
(Found in Greek in Didymus on Psalms Ixxx. 8, 
and in a Latin translation in Origen, ees on 
Jeremiah xx. 3.) 

2. He predicted this to us when he iid, “The 
weak is saved by the strong.” (‘Apostolic Con- 
stitutions,” 26.) 

3. Therefore says the Saviour, “Save thyself, 
thee and thy soul.” (Clemens of Alexandria, 
Excerpts by Theodoret II.) 

4. For the Lord generously reveals in his 
words: “Preserve my mystery for me and for 
the sons of my house.” (Clemens Alex., “Stro- 
mata,” 5, 10, 63.) 

5. Listen unto the Lord who says: “Be con- 
cerned for faith and hope, by which that love is 
born which is well disposed toward God and 
man, and which gives eternal life.” 
Hom. 37, 1.) 

6. On the same day he saw a man working on 
the Sabbath day, and he said to him: “O man! 
if thou knowest what thou art doing, thou art 
blessed. But if thou dost not know this, thou 
art accursed and a transgressor of the law.” 
(Codex Bezz to Luke vi. 4.) 

7. As for the rest, the Lord said to them: 
“What, are ye astonished at these signs? I give 
to you a great inheritance, such as the whole 
world does not possess.” (Macarius, Hom. 12, 
17.) 

8. He mentions as an example: “Ask for that 
which is great, for then that which is small will 
be given unto you, and ask for heavenly things, 


Zahn, in his “Introduction,” places the Hebrew. 


(Macarius, 


odeod 
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and you will receive also the earthly.” (Origen, 
“De Orat.,” 2,2; 14, 1. Cf. Clemens Alex., 
“Stromata,” 1, 24, 158, and often.) 

g. Quite correctly the Scriptures desire us to 
use dialectics in this way, and therefore they de- 
mand this of us: “Become experienced money 
changers, who are able to reject the false coins 
and keep only the genuine.” (Clemens Alex., 
“Stromata,” 1, 28, 177. Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 21. 
Origen on Matthew xvii. 31, and frequently.) 
This is probably the most popular of the “agra- 
pha.” ‘ ; 

ro. Jesus therefore said, “For the sake of 
the weak I became weak, and for the sake 
of the hungry I suffered hunger, and for the 
sake of the thirsty I experienced thirst.” (Ori- 
gen on Matthew xiii. 2.) 

rr. And on account of love, he said, “Love 
hides the multitude of sins.” (Clemens Alex., 
“Paed.” 3,12, 91. Cf. 1 Pet. iv. 8.) 

12. “If thou hast seen thy brother,” he said, 
“thou hast seen thy God.” (Clemens Alex., 
“Stromata,” 1, 19, 94, and 2, 15, 70.) 

13. The Lord says, “Behold, I make the last 
like unto the first.” (Barnabas vi. 13.) 

14. The Lord said to me: “If ye do not 
make the upper to be the lower, and the left to 
be right, ye shall not enter into my kingdom.” 
(‘Acts of Philippi” xxxiv. and elsewhere.) 

15. The Lord admonishes and says: “Do not 
make sad the Holy Ghost that dwells in you, 
and do not extinguish the light that shines in 
you.” .(Pseudo-Cyprianus, “De Aleator,” 3.) 

16. Again says the Lord, “He who is wedded 
should not cast off his wife, and he who is not 
wedded should not marry.” (Clemens Alex., 
Stromata, 3, 15, 97.) 

17. “Whosoever takes to himself the body of 
the Lord, and then washes (his mouth), such a 
person shall be accursed,” saith the Lord. (Cf. 
Lagarde, “Relig. Juris Eccles.,” p. 36.) 

18. But our Lord replied to the apostles, 
when they asked him what was to be thought 
of the Jewish prophets who had formerly 
made predictions concerning him, and now 
were thought still to believe in his coming, 
“Ye have rejected the living reality, who was 
before you, and now ye speak fables concerning 

‘the dead!” (Cf. “Augustine,” “Contra Adver- 
sarium,” etc., 2, 4, 14.) ; 

19. For the Scriptures say, “A man who 
has not been tried has not yet been tested.” 
(“Didas.” 2, 8.) 

20. “Ye should try to grow out of small be- 
ginnings, and from being great to become 
smaller. When you enter and lie down to a 
meal, do not select the favored places, lest 
afterward one come who is more honored than 
you, and then he who has invited you say to 
you: “There is still room below, and ye should 
be compelled to be ashamed.” (Cf. Codex 
Bezz on Matthew xx. 28.) 

at. “It has been given to all by the Father, as 
each one has merited and deserved.” Irenzus 
5) 36, 2+) ; 

Scholars have also searched in other sources 
than the patristic literature of the Church for 
non-canonical sayings of the Lord. Among 
those ‘who have ransacked the Talmud is Laible, 
who, in his booklet’entitled “Jesus Christus im 
Talmud,” has found two stories in which he be- 
lieves that sayings of Jesus may be detected. 
In one of these (“Sabbath,” 116 a b) a strange 
rabbi is cited who declares that the law of 
Moses has been superseded by the gospel, and 
in the second, taken from “Aboda Sara”. p. 16 
b and 17 a, the Nazarene Jesus is mentioned, 


but a gospel quotation is given from his dis- 
ciple James. (Cf. Laible, p. 62 sq. and 58 sq.) 


the Oxyrhynchis Papyri by Grenfell and Hunt, 
which read as follows : — 

1 “And see carefully that thou remove the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye.” ; 

2. Jesus said? “If ye do not fast in reference 
to the world, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of God; and, if ye do not rest on the 
Sabbath day, ye shall not see the Father.” 

3. Jesus said: “I stood in the midst of the 
world, and appeared to them in the flesh and 
found them all drunken, and found none among 
them who were thirsty. And my soul is per- 
plexed concerning the children of men, because 


at their poverty ].” 

4. Jesus said, “Wherever there are people, 
...there I am with him. Lift up the stone, 
you will find me there: split the wood, and Iam 
there.” : 

5. Jesus said, “No prophet is welcome in his 
own country, and no physician tries to effect 
cures among his own acquaintances.” 

6. Jesus said, “A city thatis built on a high 
hill and is fortified can neither fall nor be 
hidden.” ’ 

7. Jesus said, “Thou hearest.”.. - 

In view of the many literary finds that are 
being made in Egypt from the New Testament 
and the apostolic era it is not at all impossible 
that additional agrapha may yet be discovered 
in goodly numbers. A prominent German 
Biblical specialist recently stated that he would 
not be surprised if an autograph of one of the 
Biblical books should yet be discovered in the 
papyri of the Nile Valley.— George H. Shodde, in 
the Independent. 


Unitarianism: Its Reason for Being. 


It is a real puzzle to the truly orthodox per- 
son to understand the raison d’étre of Unitarian- 
ism, That we should have churches and a 
religious service is incomprehensible to him. 
“Tf a man is to be saved anyhow, what is the 
use?” he says. To the many a disbelief in end- 
less punishment and a belief in universal well- 
being or rather full being coming to all men 
means “saved anyhow.” But it is not saved 
anyhow : it is saved in a certain way, which way 
is not fully and clearly pointed out by ortho- 
doxy. All men need instruction in this way 
which is one of life; and it is here that Unitari- 
anism finds its mission. We Unitarians have 
no presents to make and nothing to sell any 
more than a college can sell or present an edu- 
cation or a doctor health. There have been 
colleges so called that have granted diplomas 
for money considerations. There have been 
doctors who have offered to sell health. There 
have been religions that have offered safety and 
holiness in a world to come for a price. There 
are religions that offer to cure by metaphysical 
means men’s physical ailments for a considera- 
tion. But for neither of these reasons do we 
exist, except that we may incidentally accom- 
plish them. j 

The religion that offered its rewards in a 
world to come has in the past been the most 
popular, but it has largely lost its hold upon 
men. The times of its greatest power are when 
the life we now have is the least worth living. 
In the present, material comforts have made 
this life very well worth living; and men 
turn from a religion that promises them future 


Best known are the “Logia” of Jesus found in 


of confidence. 


they are blind in their hearts, and [de not look |. 
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bliss to one that promises present comfort 
and enjoyment. In our age the “revivalist’ 
has turned “healer”: the profit is greater, 
especially if, as in some cases, the two are - 
combined. 
The way of life we have to offer is founded 
upon our idea of the nature of God. How true 
a man was he of old who wrote, “Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him.” Here is a note 
It follows that such confidence 
should produce the noblest of character. The 
reproach most often cast upon us as a body is 
that we are more moral than religious. 


BREAKFAST 
FOOD 


is a distinctly palatable and 
wholesome food for break- 
fast, luncheon, and supper. 
It has the food value of 
whole wheat and the tonic- 
digestive properties of Malt. 
It is a perfect food for ages 
and all conditions, but is 
particularly recommended 
for brain-workers and others 
whose nervous organization 
make an easily-digested, con- 
centrated food almost a 
necessity. 

All grocers sell it. Most 
good hotels serve it. 

Our booklet containing 
“Breakfast Menus for a 
Month” and a cabinet size 
half-tone of our little Malt- 
Cereal girl sent free on 
request, | 

A half-tone sample free 
on receipt of six cents for 
postage. 


The Malted Gereals Co, 


BURLINCTON, VT. 
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greatest thing in the world is good character. 
It pictures a nobility of soul that is of the 
grandeur of God. It stands like a light-house 
among men, throwing forth over the dark and 
tossing waters of life the light of the divine, the 
life of God. This can only be attained by a way 
of life. This way is not bound in by “thou 
shalt not,” but is of a glad and trusting fulness 
that takes life as it finds it; and in fulness, 
directed by the trained mind and heart, it finds 
the accomplishment of the noblest character, 
broad as it is pure, tender as it is strong. Our 
mission is to proclaim the life that shows itself 
in brotherly love and sympathy that is divine 
because it is human. If there is a heaven 
beyond this it is the quality of those who 
inhabit its courts. If healing from physical ills 
can come by belief, it will come to him whose 
mind is at peace and whose life is full of good 
thoughts and works.— Western Unitarian Calen- 
dar. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


I think the Sunday-schools may be credited 
with having a part in the improvement of Sun- 
day. Coincident with the times when the Sun- 
day-school did not exist were the gloomy habits 
of the Sabbath. The coming together of chil- 
dren, singing, and enlivening exercises tend to 
brighten the day. I find a report made by a 
Mrs. Potter in 1870, when she was eighty-one 
years of age, describing an occurrence in the 
old-time conditions. She speaks of an ancestor, 
John Beath, who married Margaret Fullerton in 
Boston, 1737- They lived in Puritanical times, 
and lived up to the severe strictures. Sunday 
was sacred. Children must keep in the house 
all day long: violation of this injunction’brought 
condign punishment the next day, and no ques- 
tions were asked. On one Sunday their children 
were missing awhile from the house. On Mon- 
day they received a whipping without explana- 
tion or remonstrance. During the daya neighbor 
came in, and casually remarked to Mrs. Beath: 
“What good children you have! They were 
holding a prayer-meeting in the barn yesterday.” 
Comment is unnecessary. x 


I have already received one or two answers to 
my inquiry of last week with- regard to paid 
* teachers and superintendents and the general 
results therefrom. I am in earnest about this 
investigation, and renew at once my appeal to 
ministers and superintendents that they report 
to me if they have any such workers in the Sun- 
day-school, and what grades the teachers super- 
vise, and what the judgment is as to the method. 


A new edition of the descriptive catalogue of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society’s publica- 
tions is just from the press. In addition to the 
titles of the society’s own books is a supple- 
mentary list of the Western Sunday’ School 
Society’s publications. This is-preliminary to 
something which will be more thorough when 
the entire catalogue is reconstructed. But, as it 
is, any one can see at a glance just what is pro- 
vided by both resources for Sunday-school 
helps. The Western Sunday School Society’s 
publications will be kept in full supply at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, and every facility af- 
forded for the inspection of the material. Or- 
ders by mail will be promptly answered, 

There has been occasionally a little confusion 
in ordering books of the Unitarian Sunday 


School Society; but, if any one will carefully 
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read the-directions in the catalogue, there ought 
not to be any trouble. For clearer information 
I will sum up the conditions on which books can 
be ordered. The largest price is the retail, and 
this is found attached to every manual adver- 
tised. In this case, transportation charges are 
' prepaid when the books go by mail or express. 
The second price is by the dozen, and is some- 
what lower: this is also advertised in every 
case. In this instance, charges for transporta- 
tion are not prepaid, but are at the cost of the 
one ordering. The profits are so slight by the 
dozen price that there is often involved a posi- 
tive loss in defraying postage or express 
expenses. The third rate is still lower, and is 
arranged for a very few cases; ‘and these are 
headquarters and book-sellers. This does not 
appear in the catalogue, and is not necessary, 
being a price understood between the dealers 
and the Sunday School Society. There are a 
very few of these publications which are ze¢ ; and 
this is owing to particular reasons, all of which 
are favorable to Sunday-schools. The statement 
in red ink on the title-page of the descriptive 
catalogue says that the price per dozen does not 
include postage. This means not simply expense 
by mail, but any cost of transportation,— mail, 
freight, or express. 


Very often I am asked for special terms for 
Every Other Sunday. The invariable answer 
must of necessity be that there is no cut price, 
no exceptional reduction. This is owing to the 
fact that the paper is published without profit. 
Even when Sunday-schools order one hundred or 
two hundred copies, there cannot be, in a busi- 
ness sense, any reduction from the price by the 
single copy. If individuals will stop to think, 
they will see that forty cents a year for such a 
paper as Every Other Sunday is exceedingly 
cheap. But the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, fortunately, is not left without some means 
of co-operating with deserving cases. Individ- 
uals have left bequests for the free circulation of 
Eyery Other Sunday. Drawing upon these 
invested funds, we are able sometimes to 
donate a certain number of copies to worthy 
Sunday-schools. Thus we are able to meet the 
requests of those who ask for reduction by an 
indirect method, and the object is accomplished. 
It is a most pleasant, transaction, in many 
instances, to extend this aid. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


~ Young People’s Religious 
Tnion. 


NOTES. 


At the directors’ meeting held March 3 the 
report presented by. the Committee on Speaking 
showed that during the months of January and 
February speakers representing the National 
Union appeared on twelve separate occasions 
and at ten different places, all of which were in 
Massachusetts. Of these twelve separate occa- 
sions, nine were before individual unions, one 
before a Unity Club, one before a Unitarian 
Club, and one before a Federation. 

The Forward Movement Committee during 
the past two months has been directing its at- 
tention largely to the organization of new unions. 
With this in view the various field secretaries of 
the American Unitarian Association have been 
consulted, and they have suggested places where 
unions might be organized. The committee is 
at present corresponding with sixteen young 
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people’s societies, some of which have already 
expressed an intention of joining the National 
Union and all of which have shown an interest 
in our werk. These sixteen unions represent 
eight States, and nine of them represent States 
outside of New England. : 

On Thursday, February 27, a meeting of the 
Essex Federation was held in the vestry of the 
Unitarian church at Peabody. Short addresses 
were made by Rey. Frank S. C. Wicks of 
Brighton and Mr. John H. Holmes, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Young People’s Religious 
Union. 

Miss Melvin spoke to the Winkley Guild of 
the Bulfinch Place Church on Sunday evening, 
March 2. . 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 


Topic for March 23, “Social Settlement Work.” 
Deut. xv. 11; Eccl. xi, 1-2. 


COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS AND THE BENEVO- 
LENT FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES. 


BY REV. ‘CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The college and social settlements to be 
found in the larger cities of the United States 
and England are a characteristic expression of 
the awakening social spirit of our time, and that 
great movement toward social democracy and 
brotherhood which is moving men of various 
kinds and classes toward one another. Its cen- 
tral idea is that educated persons, impelled by 
humanitarian and fraternal sentiments, and rec- 
ognizing their obligation to their less~ favored 
and poorer neighbors, shall take up their abode 
among them, enter into close personal relations, 
and live and labor for their welfare. To do this 
unostentatiously and humbly, with no display of 
personal or social superiority, to recognize the 
common human worth and equal rights of all 
men, whatever their station, and be gratefully 
aware of the reciprocal benefits which flow from 
such a relation,—these are distinguishing features 
of a true social settlement. The latter usually 
consists of a group of persons desirous of shar- 
ing their lives and culture with their fellows, 
and fer this purpose taking up their residence 
among them, and striving to make their home 
a social centre for the neighborhood. f 

The college settlement is simply a variation 
of this form of social and democratic endeavor. 
Its residents are college-bred men and women, 
and are chiefly guided and supported in their 
labors by college organizations. They add to 
the social and brotherly impulses which are the 
soul of this movement the desire of the stu- 
dent to acquaint himself at first hand with the 
growing social organism in all its parts, and thus 
“to connect the theoretical work in the colleges 
in economics and sociology with the practical 
work of the settlement.” This union of humani- 
tarian sentiment and scholarly purpose has been 
found entirely feasible, and has already yielded 
rich results to both the social spirit and social 
science. For obvious reasons, settlements have 
been chiefly confined to the congested quarters 
of great cities, where poverty and modern indus- 
trialism compel great numbers of people to live 
in crowded and uncomfortable habitations, amid 
ugliness and dirt, and often under circumstances 
of great privation and misery. To make the 


home of the settlement attractive and beautiful, _ 


a welcome refuge and relief from the surround- 
ing squalid conditions; to keep open its doors 
day and evening to individuals, families, and 
groups, and especially to the children and youth 


7 
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of the,.neighborhood; by its classes, clubs, 
lectures, entertainments, etc., to offer larger re- 
sources of culture, social intercourse and amuse- 


homes,—these are some of the ways in which 
the settlement manifests the spirit of social 
service. 


Its origin is to be credited to England, where, | 


under the lofty teaching of modern prophets of 
the social order, like Ruskin, Maurice, Kingsley, 
and Thomas Hill Green, groups of ardent young 
students at Oxford and Cambridge were inspired 
to devote their lives to social service and sacri- 
fice. Prominent among these were two gifted 
and consecrated spirits, Edward Denison, who 
in 1867 began work among the poor in Stepney, 
London, under the direction of Rev. John R. 
Green, vicar of St. Philip’s, and later the emi- 
nent historian of the British people, and Arnold 
Toynbee, who in 1875 engaged in similar labors 
in the parish of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, under. 
its vicar, Rev. Samuel A. Barnett. Both burned 
out their young lives in a few years, and did not 
live to see inaugurated the movement of which 
they were the inspiration. When in 1885 the 
first university settlement was begun in White- 
chapel, it was named Toynbee Hall in rev- 
erent memory of the young martyr for hu- 
manity whose brief but brilliant career had 
chiefly led to its establishment. (Read R. A. 
Wood’s “English Social Movements, 1893.” 
Also various sketches and lives of Denison and 
Toynbee.) 

The movement, once started, spread rapidly. 
There are numerous settlements in the great 
cities of England, university, ecclesiastical, and 
secular, of which Mr. Wood’s book, already 
referred to, gives an interesting account. They 
have done a great and needed work. Very re- 
cently there has been a slackened interest in 
them on the part of educated men, and it is re- 
ported to be increasingly difficult to obtain 
properly qualified persons as residents. It is to 
be hoped that this is only a temporary arrest of 
usefulness, or else that it indicates the advent of 
still more effective methods, quickened with the 
same spirit of social and brotherly service, to 
bring the culture and Christian feeling of the 
community to bear on the uplifting of its weaker 
and needier elements. 

In the United States the first college set- 
tlement was established in Rivington Street, 
New York, in 1889, although Hull House, Chi- 
cago, was opened in the same month. To-day 
nearly every considerable body of Christians has 
its settlement in one or more of our great cities, 
and many universities and colleges, also. 

One of the earliest and most influential of 
these is South End (formerly Andover) House, 
at No. 20 Union Square, Boston, which for ten 
years past has been in general charge of Mr. 
R. A. Woods, and has done a grand work. An- 
other, perhaps even more widely known, is Hull 
House, Chicago, whose head resident is that 
gifted and consecrated woman, Miss Jane Ad- 
dams. 

The best guide to the social settlements of the 
United States is the “Bibliography of College, 
Social, and University settlements” (fourth 
edition, ten cents). Also the “Twelfth Annual 
Report of the College Settlement Association, 

- qgor.” Send to Miss Mabel Gair Curtis, 829 
Boylston Street, Boston. 

The Unitarian fellowship has taken an active 
part in this movement. Several of our churches 
maintain settlements in whole or in part. » But 
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Religious Intelligence. 
\ Meetings. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union 
of Boston.—The sixth regular meeting, nine- 
teenth season, 1901~1902, will be held in the 
parlors of the Church of the Disciples, corner of 
Warren Avenue and West Brookline Street, at 
5 P.M., Monday, March 17. Character-building. 
Addresses: “Some Practical Suggestions,”— 
boys’ classes, Mr. William C. Collar, principal 
Roxbury Latin School ; girls’ classes, Mr. John 
Tetlow, principal Girls’ Latin School, Boston; 
“The Quality of Inspiration,” Mr. Louis P. 
Nash, superintendent of schools, Holyoke, 


Mass. 
Churches. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, March 19, will be conducted by 
Rev. E. R. Shippen of Dorchester. 


Roslindale Unitarian church has made happy 
progress during the past year. At the recent 
annual meeting it was reported that, in addition 
to paying interest on the debt, the sum of $500 
had been raised to reduce the amount of the 
debt itself. Twenty-eight people have joined 
the church since the present pastor, Mr. Alex- 
ander, began his ministry here. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Rev. F. -A. Gilmore: 
On Sunday morning, March 2, Rev. Charles E. 
St. John preached with great impressiveness to 
a large congregation that filled the auditorium 
of the church and everflowed into the church 
parlors, not an unusual condition at present. 
The Ladies’ Union (Alliance) has already 
reached a membership of 110 (80 last year), and 
the attendance often exceeds 125. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. George A. Thayer: The pastor announces 
sermons: on March 16, “The Perpetual Incar- 
nation”; on March 23, “Victors who have not 
been Crowned”; on March 30 (Easter- Sunday), 
“The Miracle of Life.” At the morning service 
on Easter Sunday, opportunity will be given for 
the baptism of children and for the uniting with 
the church by adults. 


Denver, Col.—Unity Church, Rev. Dayid 
Utter: Within the church and congregation 
there is great rejoicing. The church debt, about 
which very little has been said, has been burden- 
some. Just before the holidays the minister told 
the congregation how the matter weighed upon 
his mind, that, unless he could see the debt paid, 
he would feel that his pastorate would in a great 
measure seem a failure. Soon after the new 
year the matter was taken up in earnest, and the 
last day of February saw the mortgage cancelled, 
as well as all sundry bills of every character, 
For the first time in twenty-nine years the 
society stands free of debt. Some seem dazed 
with surprise at the remarkable success of the 
undertaking, but so it is. The congregation is 
increasing, and the sixth year of the present 
pasrorate will stand as an important epoch in 
the history of Unity Church. 


Ordway of Windsor, Vt., has accepted the 
unanimous and hearty call extended to him by 


usually, in accordance with their traditions, Uni- 
tarians are found supporting or laboring in un- 
| sectarian social or college settlements. — 

ment, to render brotherly sympathy, counsel, } 
and help; to visit the neighbors in their own | 
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this church, and the people are correspondingly 
lenthusiastic and hopeful for the future pros- 
perity of this strong old First Parish Church. 
| He will enter upon his work here at once. 


Groton, Mass.—Rev. Henry G. Spaulding 


preached for the First Church on Sunday 
March 9, and read to the congregation Rev. Dr. 
Joshua Young’s letter resigning his pastorate. 
Dr. Young has been in continuous service in the 
Unitarian ministry for fifty-four years, and fot 
just one-half of that time has been pastor of the 
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Original Sideboards.—Nearly every lady likes a 
certain degree of originality and novelty in the furniture 
of the dining-room, and the sideboard lends itself espe- 
cially to an original treatment. This fact seems to have 
been discovered by the designers of the Paine Furniture 
Company, for this firm is showing a wonderful assortment 
of unique and curious sideboards which have all the dis- 
tinction of being built to. order. Their sideboard exhibit 
is well worth a special ‘visit, if only to see it. 


Try Highland Springs, Va., and its Health Club, and 
acquire perfect health. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
It’ has a world-wide 


Deaths. 


= beautiful city in France.’ 
Bast Bridgewater, Mass.—Rev. C. E. dark room. Electric bells, and pretty well stocked en- 
closed garden, Rent 
climate. 
Brirtany, Francs.” 


In Milton, 11th ult., Mary Cazneau Palfrey, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. and Mrs. Cazneau Palfrey of Cam- 
bridge. 

To all who assembled to pay their last loving tribute to 
Mary Cazneau Palfrey the beautiful words from Thomas 
4 Kempis, read by Dr. Crothers, seemed singularly fitting 
and appropriate: “By two wings isa man lifted from things 
earthly, by simplicity and purity. 
toward God. Purity doth apprehend him.” Her life had 
been one of purity in its high ideals, of simplicity in its 
sweet and gentle methods. 
butes, and perhaps because of them, all who knew her 
recognized the steadfast loyalty of her friendship, her 
ready sympathy, and under the sweet serenity of her man- 
ner the calm reliable nature which made her so much 
beloved. 


Simplicity doth tend 


And yet, beside these attri- 


“The blessing of her quiet life 
Fell on us like the dew, 
And good thoughts where her footsteps pressed 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 


“Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Were in her very look. 
We read her face as one who reads 
A true and holy book.” c. Cc. W. 
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church in Groton. Against the unanimous de- 
sire of the members of the parish, Dr. Young 
has felt that the best interests of the church as 
well as his own need of rest and of relief from 
pulpit and parochial labors called for his resign- 
ing his pastorate at this time. 


Meadville, Pa.—A very earnest spirit of 
interest in the extension of Unitarianism has 
recently manifested itself among the students at 
the Theological School, and has resulted in the 
formation of a “Missionary Brotherhood.” It 
is the purpose of this society to study the mis- 
sionary problems while still in the school, to 
foster the missionary spirit, and so turn out men 
well informed; and, imbued with the essential 
consecration and enthusiasm, that, thus co-opera- 
ting with the officers of the American Unitarian 
Association, more work may be accomplished in 
propagating the Unitarian faith. 


Watick, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. G. F. 
Pratt: It was announced from the pulpit on last 
Sunday that a friend, whose name is withheld, 
had just given $1,000 to the Church Building 
Fund. The Building Committee has adopted a 
plan, and expect to begin the work of erecting 
a church as soon as the season permits. 


New Orleans, La.—Rev. W. C. Peirce, 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church for the 
past nine years, resigned that charge February 
14. During his stay in New Orleans and 
through his untiring efforts the old church, 
which had been encroached upon by the busi- 
ness interests of the city, was sold, and a new 
one built in the residence portion of the city, 
practically free from encumbrance. The con- 
gregation sincerely regretted his determination 
to sever his relations with them as pastor, and 
are now on the lookout for his successor. The 
field is a good one, with great possibilities for 
the future. 


Wew York.—The Church of the Messiah 
which supports a home for orphan children, 
adopted by the church, is the recipient of a 
magnificent gift from Mr. Henry H. Rogers, on 
behalf of his wife, in the form of new quarters 
for the home. At present the children are cared 
for in a leased building at the corner of Third 
Avenue and 149th Street. Mr. Rogers has 
bought and gives for the purpose of a perma- 
nent Orphans’ Home the splendid Gouverneur 
Morris mansion, used for over a century by the 
Morris family. It is built of granite, the rooms 
large and cheerful, and stands on the crest of a 
hill, with beautiful grounds of about seven 
acres. The cost was more than $150,000.- The 
church has about fifty children now in its care. 
The new home will accommodate seventy-five. 


Oakland,. Cal—Owing to the growth of 
this society and the pressing demands upon 
the time and strength of the minister, it has 
been voted to give Mr. Mills an associate. A 
call has therefore been extended to Rev. G. W. 
Fuller, at present the pastor of a Universalist 
church in Spencer, Mass. Mr. Fuller, who 
was born in Charlestown, Mass., in 1876, edu- 
cated in the Boston Latin School and Tufts 
College Divinity School, had a newspaper 
experience for three or four years between 
school and divinity school, and graduated a year 
ago. Mr. Fuller is interested in economic ques- 
tions, a close student and talented speaker, and 
this church hopes that in his association with Mr. 
Mills further success for all will be assured. 


Salt Lake City, Utah—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. P. S. Thacher: The annual parish 
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dinner of the Unitarian church was held on the 


evening of March 4. About three hundred were | Mrs. A 


present. “After dinner, Rev. P. S. Thacher pre- 


siding, toasts were responded to by a number of | 


bright speeches. At the business meeting, after 
the election of officers, the sum of $350 was 
pledged toward paying off the present debt. 
The meeting was thoroughly enjoyed, and very 
successful. 


Toledo, Ohio.—At the Church of Our 
Father the pastor, Rev. A. G. Jennings, is deliv- 
ering a course of Sunday morning addresses on 
the “Great Leaders of the Unitarian Move- 
ment.” 


Toronto, Can.—Rev. J. T. Sunderland: Mr. 
Sunderland has just finished a series of Sunday 
evening sermons on “Religion and Evolution” 
which have crowded the church and attracted 
much attention in the city. All the sermons 
have been reported in full or nearly in full in the 
papers. The subjects have been “The Evolu- 
tion of the World,” “The Evolution of Man,” 
“The Evolution of Religion,” “The Problem of 
Pain and Evil in the Light of Evolution,” and 
“Immortality in the Light of Evolution.” — 


Waverley,Mass.—On March 9 Rev. Charles 
A. Allen preached upon “The Failure of Science 
to prove Immortality.” On March 23 he will 
preach upon “The Failure of Philosophy to 
prove Immortality,” and on Easter Sunday upon 
“Nature and Life as proving Immortality.” 


Acknowledgments of the Children’s Mis- 
sion from Nov. 1, 1901, to March 1, 1902: — 


Sunday-school, 18t Congregational Parish,Canton, $12.37 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Needham (a 
harvest offering). 1.00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian, Society, ‘Brattleboro, Vt. 8.83 
Howard Sunday- school (a Christmas offering). 8.74 
Hope Chapel.. ae 10.00 
Sunday-school, ‘Channing ‘Church, “Milton... 55.77 
r. Andrew Nickerson, for life membership. 20.00 
The Misses Farnham,.- 10.00 
An old friend... 10.00 
Mrs. Henry P. Kidders 10.00 


In memory of Mr. and Mrs. ‘Alfred at “Turner for 
their grandchildren, Dorothy W. and A. Morris 
(Cys REPO Een 

Mr. Cyrus Lothrop... « 

Miss Abb: by W. T 


Bs Gs yden 
Mrs. Eliot Finbbard.é 
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Miss F. M. Faulkner... 


25.00 

Mr. Joseph B. Glover... rae 
A, Ballou, Detroit 10.00 

Miss Elizabeth B. Thacher..........-.es06 25.00 
$346.71 


H. PICKERING, Treasurer, 
156 Oliver Street. 


Peter William Clayden. 


The somewhat sudden death of Rev. P. W. 
Clayden, which occurred in London on the roth 
of February, was not altogether unexpected by 
his friends on this side of the Atlantic, as it 
could not have been to those nearer to him in 
England. But not’ the less on this account will 
his loss be keenly felt both here and. there. 
The death in 1897 of his wife, a kinswoman of 
Samuel Sharpe, the Egyptologist, and of Samuel 
Rogers, the poet, was a blow from which he 
only partially recovered; and a year ago he had « 
a severe attack of bronchitis. Though his let- 
ters to friends here were written with the same 
vigor of style and with the same wide-embracing 
interest in current events and tendencies which 
he had always shown, they left the impression 
of precarious health. But he loved work; and 
down to the last, only ten days before his death, 
he retained a connection with the great London 
journal, the Daily Mews, in which he had been a 
leader writer for more than thirty years, and an 
assistant editor or night editor for almost as long 
a period. Not much over a year ago, at a 
moment’s notice and when in his seventy-fourth 
year, he put on his harness again, resumed night 
work, and took charge of the paper for-three or 
four weeks to fill an editorial interregnum 
occasioned by a change of ownership and a 
consequent change of policy with regard to the 
South African War. The result was a severe 
and protracted illness, from which he did not 
recover for several months. 

Mr. Clayden was born at Wallingford, Berk- 
shire, England, Oct. 20, 1827, and received an 
excellent education with a view to engaging in 
mercantile pursuits, which he early relinquished, 
and then studied for the ministry. From 1855 
to 1859 he was minister of the little Unitarian 
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Here is an example of the class to which we | 
The top here is semi-enclosed, with a broad 
shelf above, into which there are cleverly introduced 
The linen drawer is 
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It is finished in weathered oak, even to 
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servedly taken a high place in biographical 
literature; and the volume on the coalition is 
a noteworthy contribution to the political history 
of the period covered by it. It is on these vol- 
umes that his literary reputation must mainly 
rest, for not even the reputation of a great 
lawyer is more fleeting than the reputation of 
a successful and influential editor. 

Mr. Clayden had a very high sense of editorial 
and journalistic responsibility, and he was ever 
true to it. In common with many on both sides 
of the Atlantic he lamented the lowering of 
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church in Boston, Lincolnshire ; and afterward 
he had charge of the churches at Rochdale and 
Nottingham. After his removal to London, 
while busily engaged in writing for the press, he 
preached for a time at Kentish Town, and per- 
haps in other places. So recently as 1900, at 
the request of his old congregation at Notting- 
ham, he preached there for several weeks to fill 
a temporary vacancy in the ministry, and en- 
joyed his return to pulpit work. Eight or nine 
years before this, feeling how much the Unita 
rian cause in England needed to be strengthened, 
he was one of the most earnest and influential 
agents in bringing about the return of Rev. 
Brooke Herford to England; and after that time 
he regularly attended the services at Hamp- 
stead. In 1880 he visited this country with his 
wife, and preached the opening sermon before 
the National Conference at Saratoga in Septem- 
ber of that year. It was a strong, compact, and 
eloquent argument for a conservative spirit in 
the treatment of the great truths of religion, 
while adapting the presentation of them to new 
conditions of life and thought from the text, 
“Think not that I am come to destroy the law or 
the prophets: I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil.” Before yturning to England, Mr. Clay- 
den preached also in the. Arlington Street 
Church, and, if we remember correctly, in some 
other churches in this neighborhood. As a 
preacher, he was dignified and impressive, with 
a clear, penetrating voice. And few who heard 
him when he was here can have forgotten the 
direct, forceful, and markedly religious char- 
acter of his discourses: they were sermons, not 
essays. : 

Mr. Clayden first became a writer for the 
Daily News through the influence of Miss Har- 
riet Martineau, we believe; and he succeeded 
that remarkable woman as one of the leader 
writers when her connection with the paper 
ceased. All through the War of the Rebellion 
he strongly and constantly upheld our national 
cause in his articles. In politics he was a liberal 
of a rather advanced type; and, when the split 
in that party’ came as the result of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sudden surrender to the Irish Home 
Rulers, he adhered to his old leader. More re- 
cently he took avery conspicuous part in organ- 
izing what was known as the Liberal Forward 
Movement. At three general elections he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for Parliament in the 
Liberal interest. On the division of Greater 
Eondon into municipal boroughs, he was elected 
an alderman for St. Pancras. He held at his 
death, or had held, numerous important or hon- 
orable positions which had come to-him through 
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“Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1901-1902 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dut- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. F 


NOW READY: 


1. Our Dead President. 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev- Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4. Another Year. - 

5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 

6. What the Church can do for the World. 

7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 

9, Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Author- 


13. The Twentieth Century Advent of Jesus. 

14. Looking Backward. A Sermon for the Old Year. 

15. The [lorning Song of the Creation. (By 
Rev. Robert Collyer.) : 

20. Fathers and Sons. (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 


Series ‘To Young Men and Women.” 


8. I. What Life is For. 
10. Il. Education for Life. 
12. Ill. Money. 
16. IV.‘The Ethics of Gambling. 
17. V. What to Read, and Why. 
18. VI. The Place of Religion in Life. 


Series on “Relations of Men and Women,’’ 


his connection with journalism and his political) 19. I. Man and Woman. 
affiliations, besides some others directly con-| oe a Love and Marriage. 
nected with the work of the Christian min-| 23. IV. Home and Societ 


Yr 
24. Marthas and Marys. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


istry. 

Besides his sermons and his articles in the 
Daily News, Mr. Clayden wrote and published 
much, not only pamphlets and leaflets designed 
for immediate effect, but volumes of a higher 
standard and of a permanent value. Among 
these were: “The Religious Value of the Doc- 
trine of Continuity,” in 1866; “Scientific Men 
and Religious Teachers,” in 1874; “England 
under Lord Beaconsfield,” in 1880; “Samuel 
Sharpe, Egyptologist,” in 1883; “The Early 
Life of Samuel Rogers,” in 1887 ; “Rogers and 
his Contemporaries,” 2 vols., in 1889; and 
“England under the Coalition,” in 1892. The 
three volumes relating to Rogers, with whose 
family both he and Mrs. Clayden were con- 
nected, are important works which have de~ 
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ity. 
11. The King’s Question. (By Rev.Robert Collyer.) |. 
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newspaper standards, especially in the matter of 
interviewing and reporting; and only a few 
months ago he wrote to a personal friend here 
that the subject had engaged the serious atten- 
tion of a conference of leading journalists in 
London, but they had not been able to see how 
the admitted evil could be remedied. As a 
Christian minister,as a most industrious and 
painstaking journalist, and as a friend, he has 
left only gracious memories at the close of a 
long*life crowded with various activities. 
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Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon, 
$1.00 per hundred, 

No. 2. THE ConGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM : Its History and 
Development. By Rey. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

No. 6. CHURCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev.- William I. 
Lawrance. $1.co per hundred. 

No. 7. Of Makinc One’s SELF BEAUTIFUL. By Rev. 
William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8 THE JupcmentT: The True Doctrine of_the 
yedemene Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

ilfiam R. Alger. $x.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. THE BREATH OF Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.1. Liperat CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Harton. $1 00 per hundred. 

No. 13. Josep Priestiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 144. WuHat_O/cLock Is IT IN Reiicion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witu Four Winpows OPEN. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED OUR MINISTER TO, WRITE 
Goop SERMONS. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMONS ON REVIVALS. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No.20. THEODORE PAarKER’s LETTER TO A Younc 

3 Man. socents per hundred. 

"No. 21. THE THEOLOGY OF THE FUTURE. By Rey. 
jammer Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 

undred. 

No. 23. A Workinc THEORY IN Ernics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue Curistian UNITARIAN Positron, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 26. THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SuHorr AND LonG ViEws. By Rev.-Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN Cnurcu. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop oF CHRIST. Ry 
Revi James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
ed. 
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Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS. 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 
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“How long has the minister been preaching ?” 
whispered the stranger, who had wandered into 
the church and sat down away back. “About 
thirty years, I believe,” replied the other occu- 
pant of the pew. “That being the case,” re- 
joined the stranger, “I guess I'll stay. He 
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Immediately the coachman answered in English, 
with a decided touch of the brogue, “Sure the 
best thing you can do is to spake English, 
ma’am.” 
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Patrick was offered the position of crossing- earnestly into it? “Yes!” 
tender at a small railroad station. He looked a ae eke tite 
* ‘i * f th . A A 5 liberty of the heading an sub- 
dubious as the meaning o € various lags was mit the propriety of it to the experience of 
clearly stated. “In case of danger, with a train many hundreds of thousands of my 
coming, of course you wave the red flag,” said 
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“Man dear, itll never do,” said Patrick, shaking 

his head solemnly. “I could never trust mesilf 
to remimber to wave a red flag whin there was a 
green wan handy.” 


A little girl had a quarrel at school with a 
little Jewish girl; and, when she got home, she de- 
nounced the Jews. Her mother said reprov- 
ingly: “My dear, you must not talk in that way. 
The Jews were God’s chosen people. Our Lord 


himself was a Jew.” After a moment’s deep |, 


thought the child -replied, in a tone of horror 
and regret: “O mamma, I didn’t know that. 
I’mso sorry. I always thought he was an Epis- 
copalian.”"—Baltimore Sun. 
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While waiting for the train at Newton, a dele- : 
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Educational. ; 
gate requested an Irishman to explain why the 
vane ona neighboring Unitarian church pointed 
due north and that on the orthodox church . - 
pointed in the exactly opposite and proper direc- | || SEND FOR 
tion. His verdict was promptand brief: “Arrah,| |p Up 

it’s for want of grace.” The listeners were -un- Cr 
able to decide whether it was a case of mispro- 
nunciation or of sarcasm. 
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